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The Week. 


THINGS are appreaching a crisis on the Loire. The Prussians, un- 
der Prince Frederic Charles—who probably holds the chief command 
of the co-operating forces—on the left, Von der Tann in the centre, and 
the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg on the right, press on the French 
army before Orléans and the troops covering Tours, in a semicircle ex- 
tending from the vicinity of Montargis, opposite Gien, to the vicinity 
of Vendéme, opposite Blois. Fighting, mostly on a small scale, has 
been going on for a number of days at various points along the front 
of the French army, the Prussians demonstrating in force, chiefly be- 
tween Montargis and Beaune, against the extended and exposed French 
right. The most important engagement thus far took place Novem- 
ber 28, near the latter place, the advantages of which are claimed 
by both sides, The wooded heights extending from Gien to Chevilly, 
in front of Orléans, seem to form the principal strength of the position 
occupied, and artificially fortified, by D’Aurelles de Paladines ; but the 
weakness of his left flank was betrayed by the abandonment of Chateau- 
dun, in consequence of the threatening concentration of Prussian forces 
on the opposite side. His communications with Tours can thus hardly 
be said to be secure. Norisit likely that the force lately commanded by 
Kératry, which, after the engagement at Dreux, was unable to oppose 
the advance of the Grand-Duke’s forces on the line of Chateauneuf and 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, towards La Chartre and Vendéme, will now be able 
to execute an effective diversion for the relief of the temporary capital. 





In the North, Picardy has been the theatre of active operations. 
Considerable bodies of troops of General Manteuffel’s command having 
joined the forces which had long but steadily been operating against 
Amiens, the offensive was more energetically resumed towards the close 
of last week. After some sharp fighting, with varying success, around 
Demuin, Moreuil, and Boves, a stubbornly contested engagement 
took place on Sunday, the 27th, east of the latter place, near 
Villers-Bretonneux, which lasted till late in the afternoon, when the 
French were compelled to field to the superior forces of the assailants. 
The struggle was continued at Boves, and further west at Dury, but 
finally the Army of the North was forced to abandon its last positions 
around Amiens, which was occupied on the 28th by a division of Man- 
teuffel’s army. The Prussians have thus, after repeated and ener- 
getically resisted attempts, become masters of that important city 
and of the rich valley of the Somme, a river which will now form a 
strong military line between the fortresses of Artois and Nord—the 
supporting points of the Army of the North—and the great commercial 
towns of Normandy—Dieppe, Rouen, and Havre. In which direction 
that army has retreated, whether towards Artois or towards Normandy, 
is not stated. South of Rouen, the Prussians have occupied Evreux 
in force. 





Almost simultaneously with Amiens, La Fére, after a very gallant 
resistance, surrendered to the Prussians. This conquest secures to the 
latter unbroken connections between Picardy and Isle de France and 
Champagne, and completes the separation of the strongly fortified 
north-eastern border of France from the rest of the country. It is not 
likely that the Prussians will attempt the reduction of any of the fort- 
resses on that border situated west of the Meuse, and there is no im- 
probability in the report of their having abandoned the inyestment 
even of Méziéres, on that river; but they continue their efforts to re- 
duce Montmédy and Longwy. Thionville has surrendered, after a ter- 
rible bombardment. An unsuccessful sortie is reported from Belfort. 


A severe fight in the vicinity of Dijon, between a considerable detach- 
ment or Garibaldians and some troops of General Von Werder’s com- 
mand, resulted in a disastrous rout of the former. 


The Prussians in 
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that region, however, appear to have made no further advance towards 
Autun or Chalon-sur-Saéne, and their movements, as far as reported, 
are hardly sufficient to indicate the main object of their operations, 


Most of the communications received from Paris agree in represent- 
ing that capital as sorely tried by incipient famine, want of fuel, and in- 
creasing ravages of disease. According to some of those communications, 
the condition of the besieged two millions is such as to render a speedy 
capitulation not only desirable even to the patriotic, but a matter of 
utmost necessity, unless a successful sortie on the grandest scale puts 
an end to all the miseries of the siege —for the hope of a relief by the 


‘Army of the Loire, or any other army in the field, is now cherished by 


few rational beings in the city, or out of it, To attempt such a sortie, 
however, without a simultaneous attack on the Prussian lines taking 
place from without, is something which only a criminal disregard for 
human life could suggest, and Trochu is hardly the man to venture upon 
an enterprise of this kind. It is, therefore, not surprising to hear that 
some of the Parisian journals, such as the Journal de Paris, the Gundlois, 
and the Figaro, have finally come out with protests against an indefi- 
nitely protracted defence of the city, and in favor of the conclusion of 
peace. Should this demand for peace become louder with growing 
famine, and the issue of the battle now imminent on the Loire be such 
as not to encourage hope, Trochu and his associates would have a pro- 
bably desired opportunity of yielding to the dictates of common sense, 
while pretending to yield to public pressure, In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, cannonading from the forts and demonstrations beyond them 
continue to take place from time to time against the russian positions, 


The whole of the news points in the direction of the catastrophe on 
the Loire which we ventured to foreshadow last week—the destrue- 
tion either by crushing defeat or wholesale capture of the army of D’Au- 
relles de Paladines, and the flight of the Tours Government further 
south, Paris would certainly not hold out after receiving the news of 
such a disaster, even if it does not fall sooner before the ravages of hunger 
and disease. There is something sad in the eagerness with which the 
French continue to buy arms, and the exultation with which they an- 
nounce the arrival of their purchases, as if they were suffering or had 
ever suffered from want of men or rifles. The things they need are 
things time oniy can supply—and time they cannot have. Their fall, 
as well as that of the Austrians in 1866, seems to prove pretty con- 
clusively that great disasters in the early part of a campaign will 
hereafter rarely be recovered from by the vanquished; the victor is 
able to follow his advantages up too rapidly in highly civilized coun- 


tries. 


The news of the Turco-Russian complication continues to be pacific. 
The exact position of the English Ministry in the matter is a little dif- 
ficult to make out. There are rumors that Earl Granville’s ground is 
too bold for his colleagues, and that they are disposed to repudiate 
him. On the other hand, the average public opinion seems to run in 
favor of war, while some of the more prominent Liberals, John Stuart 
Mill for instance, have come ont against war; but it is safe to say that 
the public will be ready enough to fight if the war seems likely to be 
naval only. But there is evidently no disposition on the part of 
Russia to force matters to a crisis; and while neither side will recede 
from its position, no overt act will be committed, and the affair will, it 
seems most likely, drift into a general Congress, summoned either to 
deal with that solely, or—if Paris falls soon—with the whole European 


situation, which is still full of danger. 





In the money markets dulness reigns supreme. Speculation in 
stocks seems a thing of the past. Government bonds continue firm, 
and have not varied materially throughout the excitement in the Lon- 
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don and Frankfort markets. There is an animated discussion going 
on over Mr. Boutwell’s funding schemes, as foreshadowed in despatches 
from his friends in Washington, and over the probable fate of his efforts 
against the national banks and the Pacific railroads, in which he is 
likely to have the whole financial community against him, whiie all 
the rest of the country will be on his side. The uncertainty as to his 
action tends still further to diminish operations, The more peaceful 
tone of the latest European news has put down gold a trifle. Money, 
in the absence of all demand for business purposes, continues cheap 
and apparently abundant. The momentary uneasiness caused by last 
week's failures seems to be forgotten, and the only point to which any 
one looks for the least interruption to the present dead calm is real 
estate, which is getting into a rather precarious condition, from the al- 
most total absence of buyers. 





None of the varying reports of peace or war have been able to move 
our markets to any extent. Cotton has not varied more than one quar- 
ter of a cent per pound, in spite of various domestic influences tending 
to unsettle the price, while flour and wheat, under heavy receipts, have 
been lower. Groceries are somewhat lower, and fruits of every descrip- 
tion, both foreign and domestic, are unusually abundant, cheap, and 
of superior quality. A notable feature of business during the week 
has been the marked falling off in the Thanksgiving-day trade, which 
dealers report smaller and more unprofitable than for many years past, 
indicating anything but general prosperity, and foreshadowing 4 
probable decline in many articles of food during the coming winter. 
The whiskey trade, an interest of great importance to farmers, continues 
disorganized, many distilleries preparing to stop work, owing to steady 
losses; corn, however, remains firm. Meats of all descriptions are 
lower, and altogether the prospects of consumers are somewhat im- 
proved, 





There has been a good deal of activity among the “ Revenue refor- 
mers” during the week. On the 22d ult, they held a private meeting in 
this city, which was attended by Mr. D. A. Wells, Mr. George Walker, 
Mr. Horace White, of the Chicago 7ribune, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Bowles, 
of the Springfield Republican, and others, and at which, after a good 
deal of talk, the conclusion was reached that things were look- 
ing very well; that the legislative debates of the coming winter wouid, 
under the influence of the late elections, probably do a great deal to 
educate the public and prepare the monopolists and jobbers for what 
is certainly coming; and that the question of civil service reform was 
closely connected with that of the reform of the revenue, and ought 
to be discussed and pushed with it; and it was resolved finally to 
charge a committee with the work of looking after the interests of 
both in a general way during the winter, with power to make arrange- 
ments for the calling of a national convention in the spring, in case 
the course of Congress proved unsatisfactory. The usual distribution of 
“ British gold” did not take place, it must be confessed to the regret of 
all present. Indeed, the desire for it, and for as much of it as possible, 
was avowed with the greatest effrontery. The open display of such 
feelings at a reform meeting was a curious sign of the times. Why 
the British should have cut off the supply was not explained, but we 
presume they were unable to withstand the repeated exposures in the 
Tribune, which have doubtless made Mr. Thornton wince a little. 





The feeling nevertheless gains ground, that if Mr. Wells is bribed 
by the British, so is Mr. Greeley, their fighting being what is termed 
atthe police courtsa “ put-up job ;” Mr. Greeley playing the part in the 
discussion which Sceptieas plays in the dialogue with Fidelis in the 
tracts which defend revealed religion. In these, it will be remembered, 
the argument is thrown into the form of a dialogue simply to make it 
more attractive to the frivolous, but Scepticus, almost from the first, 
behaves like an imbecile, and, after having opened the debate in the 
most bullying and insolent way, submits afterwards to a disgraceful de- 
feat with the most ludicrous equanimity. Of course nobody imagines 
Mr. Greeley will permit any such termination to the controversy as 








this; but people begin to wonder how long the present vehemence on 
his part will last. He has, during the past week, been rapidly repudi- 
ating “ British gold” as a key to any of the free-trade positions, and, 
we are bound to say, has grown much fairer in his treatment of the sub- 
ject than he used to be. The Tribune's full report of the proceedings 
at the Revenue Reform dinner is something which all friends of good 
journalism, whether they care anything about revenue reform or not, 
must admire. 





We make this personal reference to Mr. Greeley as synonymous with 
the New York 7ribune—in spite of his recent protest, and in spite of 
our fixed conviction that the newspaper etiquette which forbids such 
reference in treating of the editorial matter which appears in a paper 
is founded on the wisest expediency, and is a help no less to good 
morals than good manners—simply because he insists on protruding 
his personality into the editorial colamns of the Tribune. He frequent- 
ly signs its leading articles, and frequently fights out purely personal 
quarrels, and makes personal explanations, and follows up his personal 
enemies in them. Not long ago, he solemnly, in an editorial para- 
graph, contradicted a story that, having been unsuccessful in fishing, 
he had sworn so horribly that he had shocked and alarmed the boat- 
man, who put him ashore, and refused to take him out again. 





The Revenue Reform dinner had for its principal feature Mr. Wells's 
speech, which was a model of its kind, and told, in a very effective way, 
the story of his conversion, under the influence of his own investigations, 
from extreme protectionism to the position in which he now stands, 
which he says is that of a thorough believer in the free-trade theory, but 
who nevertheless believes indirect taxation best suited to this country, 
and the manufacturers who have invested capital under the protection- 
ist régime entitled to time and opportunity to extricate themselves. 
There is no doubt of the soundness of allthis. One of the most shame- 
less and injurious features in the present régime is the haste and reck- 
lessness with which duties are run up and down, and one of the most 
prominent features of anything purporting to be a reform should be 
slowness, and caution, and respect for vested interests. Industry can 
stand anything better than uncertainty, or rather needs certainty 
more than anything. 





e 


Additional election returns from the States of North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas point more de‘initely than to anything else to dan- 
gers ahead for the Administration, and for the Republican party, unless 
the party can change the Administration’s general policy and its own 
policy in regard to reconstruction. This latter, however, it is hardly 
worth any one’s while to consider any longer ; we imagine that it would 
be difficult to get a respectable minority of even a resuscitated Con- 
gressional Committee fon Impeachment who would not now condemn 
the President’s interference in the North Carolina troubles of last sum- 
mer and the Alabama troubles of to-day. All that is done and over, 
and the force of habit itself cannot make even back-country editors talk 
of it this fall with any seriousness. Apparently the President is of a 
different opinion. In Alabama, the Democrats having carried their 
State ticket, the Republican Governor and Treasurer, whom the vic- 
tory displaced, refuse to vacate their offices, on grounds which seem to 
them sufficient, but which are condemned as utterly inadequate by 
even the Republican members of the Senate, All but two of these offi- 
cials express indignation at Governor Smith’s conduct; but that func- 
tionary calls on the Federal commander in Montgomery for troops and 
has them supplied him. By these his rooms are now guarded, and bid 
fair to ygmain so till the case goes before the courts, when there is small 
doubt that he will be ousted, There is still less doubt that the people 
are heartily tired of seeing Southern Republican governors, considering 
what manner of men they are, making requisitions for United States 
soldiers, and making them when the Legislature is in session, or in the 
act of going into session. Meantime, a contest has been raging over 
the United States Senatorship ; a great deal of hostility to Warner, the 
present incumbent, being shown by many Republicans. These are very 
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State grows richer in spite of its plunderers; the colored politicians 
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bitter against him—for reasons not stated. Noone Southern Senator 
of the carpet-bag order has shown himself an ornament to the chamber: 
put of specified charges against Warner we know nothing. 





In North Carolina, the election to fill a vacancy in one of the | 
Congressional districts resulted in the election of a Democrat by a ma- 
jority greater than that which the Democracy obtained in August last. 
This result might have been less reasonably expected had Manning's 
competitor for the place not been the more notorious than celebrated 
Mr. Joseph Holden, a son of the Governor of the same name, but ap- 
parently not possessed of his father’s cleverness, if we may judge by 
his conduct of the Raleigh Standard, the family organ. In South 
Carolina, the Conservatives or Reformers, as they call themselves, 
are reported since the election as being in a state of apathetic despair 
as regards the political future of the State. Perhaps they have reason 
when it is the fact, for instance—as we know it to be, on testimony 
for which we can vouch—that some of the election inspectors unblush- 
ingly permitted such open frauds as the casting of ballots by the ne- 
gresses as well as by the men, and there will be plenty of proof of simi- 
lar irregularities when the seats are contested. But again, perhaps in 
these facts the white men of the State have reasons against despairing 
rather than in favor of it. The Whittemores and their like no doubt get 
some of their power over their ignorant constituents because it is yet 
too soon for the negro quite to trust the white man, even when planted 
on the best of platforms, and influenced, let us grant, by motives sin- 
cerely good, but some, at least, of their power is based on the mere 
ignorance of thcir constituents, and on their own as yet undetected 
rascality, and their prosperity has not the elements of stability. 
Its supports can in no long time be taken from under it by patient 
fair treatment of the negro population, and sincere co-operation with 
him for the common benefit in political labor and investigation. The 


must always be few in comparison with the colored laborers; and long 
before there is time or opportunity for the corruption of the latter by 
the example of the former, the laborer, if fairly treated, and if fully ac- 
cepted as a political co-worker, will have forsaken the corruptionist 
demagogues, or else have driven them to comparative decency. 





In the neighboring State of Florida, it may be very well doubted 
if the same thing is true for longer than the present year. The latest 
advices would appear to show that the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress has been successful by the bare skin of his teeth, having a dis- 
puted majority of about 200 over his Democratic opponent. There is said | 
to have been a good deal of intimidation of voters and some fighting, 
and, though news is scarce, this assertion is probably true; yet a Re- 
publican majority of about four thousand in a voting list of some 
thirty thousand, is not a Republican majority that looks as if it would 
stand the test of many years of Southern politics, as Southern politics 
go now—especially in States where men like Governor Reed are the 
exemplars of the party principles. In Arkansas, there is appearance of 
the Democrats having carried the State and caused the Congressional 
delegation to stand two to one in their favor instead of one Democrat 
to two Republicans as now. On the whole, the drift in the South is in 
the wrong direction, and there will have to be much heedful watching 
this winter. 








The expected lecture from General Butler on the political situa- 
tion has been delivered in Boston, and, as we remarked last week, the 
amount of attention it has received, and the amount of space that has 
been accorded to it in the papers, are enough to make one sad. 
The General has been in the employment of the Republican party for | 
about four years, and, apart from his services in the Impeachment 
case, the only work he has done above-ground has been an attack 
on the public credit, in the shape of a proposition to pay the bonds 
in paper, and another to reduce the interest by “a tax” on it; the 
advocacy of an unlimited issue of greenbacks, somewhat in the style of | 


Law’s Mississippi scheme ; and now he appears with a plan for getting 
up a war with England. Its principal features are a repudiation of 
the rules of international law in settling our disputes with her, and an 
open resort to the general ground of hostility, this to be followed by 
non-intercourse, or war at our pleasure. He says the expense of war 
could be paid by the increased stimulus given to manufactures. The 
most striking thing in most of the General's productions, after the 
rascality of them, is the gross and wild ignorance they display, and this 
is no exception to the rule. The plan is, on the whole, such a one as 


one might expect to issue from the brain of a fuddled bar keeper; . 


and when we consider that its author is now supposed to be high 
in General Grant’s confidence, and got between two or three thou- 
sand people to listen to his rubbish in Boston, one feels more than ever 
that it isnot“ caste” which is preying on our vitals. On the other hand, 
the lecture has been treated by the whole of the respectable press with 
thorough contempt, and has, we think, let the lecturer down a few 
steps more in his political decline, which will be very rapid, as long as 
he is unable to get up a row. Order and quiet suffocate him. 


We find the following in a letter from Mrs. Martha C. Wright to 
Mrs. Cady Stanton, in the last number of the Revolution, referring to 
our recent paragraph on the sapient despatch of Mrs. Emilie J. Meri- 
man to France as a “ peace advocate and commissioner ” 


“The Nation alludes, with its usual discrimination and amiability, to 
our convention, mistaking the mere reading of Mrs. Meriman’s letter for 
the decided action of the convention, and characterizes its members as 
‘reformatory geese!’ ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,’ is not one of 
the Nution’s rules.” 


We are very sorry to be disagreeable to Mrs. Wright in any way, 
but, under the circumstances, it becomes our melancholy duty to quote 
the following from a very full report, the accuracy of which has never 
been questioned, of the proceedings of the convention in question by 
the New York Times of October 22: 


“Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown then made a brief address, after which the 
resolutions were adopted. A letter was then read from Mrs. Emilie J. 
Meriman, who has just arrived from France, and who intends returning 
to that country, asking the sympathies ef American women in behalf of 
peace. After the reading of this letter, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That, having full faith in the potency of moral power in 
the problem of the world’s peace, we, in behalf of the women of America, 
do constitute and accredit our countrywoman, Mrs. Emilie J. Meriman, our 
peace advocate and commissioner, to proceed with all dispatch to France 
to present the gravity of considerations of peace to William, King of 
Prussia, and to Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, and to 
intercede with them for peace.” 





The discussion about the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine in Ger- 
many is just now marked by a striking incident. A portion of the 
manufacturing interest of the Zollverein have come out with a protest 
against the annexation, on the ground that it will bring 870,000 spindles 
and 14,000 looms into competition with them. They therefore de- 
mand either that the annexation shall not take place, or that the cotton 
goods of Alsace and Lorraine shall be excluded from the territory of 
the Zollverein for at least a year, if not longer, in order to give the 
Germans time to prepare for them. This has called forth a storm 
of indignation from the political press, which says that whatever 
the national henor and safety require must be done, no matter what 
becomes of the cotton or woollen interest, and that, in any event, 
the interests of 40,000,000 of consumers are to be thought of before 
those of a small number of producers; and that, as the former will 
clearly be benefited by the opening of the frontier to Alsatian goods, 
the protectionist objection to the annexation is really an argument in 
its favor, They might add that the very least that Germany can 
do for the unfortunate people of the newly-acquired provinces, is not to 
shut them out from their very best market at the moment they most 
need a ready sale for the products of their industry. First to conquer, 
then annex them, and then, after having secured the exclusion of their 
goods from France, to exclude them also from Germany, would be the 
refinement of cruelty. 
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ron a course of philosophical speculation was to make a com- 
earance from his mind of all existing beliefs, so as to enter on 


his work in a state of universal doubt and interrogation. 


its success, and that is that the mind thus cleared be the mind of a 


philosopher; and as long as philosophers only resort to it, if it does 
no great good, it is pretty sure to do no harm. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we are witnessing an attempt in France—and the present 
attempt is only the latest of many—on the part of “the ave- 
rage man” to apply this method to the work of practical poli- 
tics, and there is a strong disposition among the class of reformers 
to which we have taken the liberty of applying the term of “ Sen- 
timentalists” to try it to the extent of their power in all coun- 
tries. The process, as they all practise it, is very simple. The first 
thing done is to resolve that whatever is, is wrong; that the fact that 
a thing has existed raises a presumption against its utility; and that 
it is at any time open to any community to tear down all its institu- 
tions, and to build up new ones, on a philosophical basis, constructed 
out of the inner consciousness of its more voluble members. It con- 
sists, in other words, of the adoption of the Cartesian method by a 
great crowd of persons, the best of whom have little mental training of 
any kind, and the mass of whom are very ignorant, and in their total 
release from what is perhaps the strongest, and for political purposes 
will have to be the strongest, of the social forces, at least till the human 
race has entered on a stage of culture from which we are certainly still 
ages distant—viz., habit. 

It is perhaps fortunate for mankind that the French took upon 
themselves to try this experiment eighty years ago, before their bro- 
ther Sentimentalists in other countries were quite ready for it, and that 
we should now be witnessing the close of it before the delusion which 
prompted it had spread any further or gained more power. France 
was, at the first Revolution, made a tuhula rasa, and in the process an 
enormous amount of rubbish was unquestionably swept away. If the 
French nation, and especially the Parisian portion of it, had then 
been composed of philosophers of the first order, doubtless something 
very fine might have been built up on the cleared ground, They went 
to work as if they had been philosophers, however, and as if the com- 
munity were as wax in their hands, and as if they despised the past and 
could defy the future. Their mode of reconstruction was very simple 
—namely, to create out of their imagination a set of ideais, and treat 


them as actually existing powers, to which it was only necessary to | 
give full liberty of action in order to secure the happiness of the | 


nation, One—and, we need hardly say, the first in order of these— 
was The People, which was always spoken of, not simply as the 
aggregate of the human beings inhabiting the national territory, but 
as a moral person, not only of great strength, but of consummate wis- 
dom, purity, and goodness, which never erred, was never deceived, 
and, if let alone, was sure to do all things well, distribute justice, re- 
spect rights, and employ the proper agents of its will. How its will 
was to be got at never clearly appeared. A popular vote was never 
accepted as a satisfactory expression of it, as it was always said by 
those against whom the vote went that the essence known as the 
* People’s Will,” in passing through the gross medium of the ballot, 
became corrupted and distorted; and it generally turned out that if 
you wanted to get at the real thing, the proper course was to attend a 
lecture by a certain orator, on a certain evening, in a certain hall, 
where, for a small sum, you would have the genuine extract supplied 
This of course was only true as 
If you wanted to know the People’s Will 
as to who should fill a public office, you got it in a different way— 
namely, from a knot of gentlemen called a club or caucas, who “ thought 
it out” in a private room. This type travelled far and wide. It made 
its way to the United States, to England, and to Germany, and has to 
this day a powerful hold on the popular imagination in all ef them. 
In all of them, though in the United States, ever since Jefferson’s day, 
more than in the others, the People still sits apart, looking after 


to you on any subject of interest. 


regarded general questions, 
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laid it down that the first step to be taken by anybody | 








| things—a mysterious but terrible abstraction, before whom all tremble 


and adore—who selects not only the best governors and sheriffs but 
the best judges; but has to have the custom-house clerks changed about 


| once a year, and is made perfectly furious by talk of competitive exa- 
| minations ; and hates precedents and books, and political economy like 
Whatever 
may be the value of this expedient, there is one condition essential to | 


yo1sSON. 

The next type was The Republic. This was an ideal organization 
got up by The People for the banishment from the earth of poverty 
and crime, and the establishment of truth and justice. Its armies were 
invincible, and remain so to this day; its generals men of matchless 
skill and valor: its courts wise and incorruptible; and love its only 
law. It was the hold of this type on the popular imagination, and its 
complete separation in the popular mind from all experience, which 
led to the extravagant declarations which followed the overthrow of 
the Empire at Sedan. The New York Tribune called attention the 
other day to the folly of the Provisional Government in protracting 
the war by declaring, as soon as it took office, that it would not cede 
“an inch of territory or the stone of a fortress.” But this was preceded 
by a still greater folly, consisting in a declaration that the Republic 
would make no peace as long as a single Prussian remained on French 
soil; so that the very first proposition made by the Republic to the 
Prussians was that they should go back across the Rhine, and there 
treat. Now, this tone was undoubtedly taken, even by a man of such 
ability as Jules Fayre, under the influence of that sovereign faith in 
the mysterious power to control circumstances enjoyed by this abstract 
Republic, which, in the minds of Frenchmen of the democratic school, 
is not a political organization made up of Frenchmen as all the world 
knows them—that is, the Frenchmen of to-day, who have served two 
military tyrants within the present century with the greatest devotion 
—but a being of vast strength, raising great armies with the wave 
of a wand, and hurling them, under matchless leaders, on the helpless 
foe, and diffusing happiness and plenty through a smiling land on the 
return of peace. The wild exultation which followed the proclamation ot 
the Republic at Paris was really due to the secret belief that there was 
some magic in the name that would take the poison of eighteen years of 
servitude and profligacy from French veins, and enable demoralized ar- 
mies to recover in a day their discipline, and courage, and self-respect. 
The mania, too, as might have been expected, crossed the Atlantic, 
and found plenty of victims here. King William and Bismarck were 
savagely abused by some of our own Sentimentalists, because their 
earthy eyes did not also see the bright vision and bow before it; give 
his sword back to De Failly, because he was now a soldier of the Re- 
public ; and listen with awe to the utterances of Flourens and Roche- 
fort, who were two of the high-priests of the new deity. 

Another of these imaginary types rapidly growing up here among 
ourselves is Woman; not woman as we all see her and know her, and as 
the world has known her since the dawn of history, but a Woman of 
the mind, whose subordination to man, in the family and in society, 
and exclusion from politics, have been the great, if not the sole, cause 
why the People and the Republic have hitherto failed in putting a 
complete end to human misery. Woman it is, now, whose participa- 
tion in affairs is to bring our criminal jurisprudence to perfection, 
banish corruption from our politics, vice from our streets, inefficiency 
from our public service, and, in short, save modern society from all the 
evils which most afflict it. If you ask where this Woman is to be found, 
you find that she has never been embodied in the flesh; she is an ab- 
straction made up of the attributes of various remarkable women—of 
Miss Cobbe’s intellectual power, Mrs. Josephine Butler’s electioneering 
talent, Mrs. Cady Stanton’s dignity, Miss Susan Anthony’s activity, 
Mrs. Howe’s eloquence, Queen Victoria's domestic virtues, and 
the administrative ability of divers Hindoo princesses; and we 
are asked to believe that, when this combination is brought to 
bear on our affairs, we shall have a new earth. A_ striking 
illustration of the golden haze which surrounds her is to be 
found in the protest made by the Boston Woman's Rights advo- 
cates against the extreme ground which has been taken up by Mrs. 
Cady Stanton and the New Yorkers on the question of marriage and 
divorce. The former are resolutely opposed to all discussion of this 
subject now; but they promise that when Woman makes her appear- 
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ance in the Legislature, and comes to debate marriage with Man on 
equal ground, something—they do not say what—will be done which 
will make marriage what it ought to be. Now, as there are only three 


things any human legislature can do about marriage—-(1) make divorcee | 


easy; (2) make it difficult; (8) or abolish marriage altogether—and as 
the two first plans have been in full operation in various parts of the 
world under male auspices, and as the last has been tried by various per- 
sons already without any legislative sanction ever since the creation, and 
not one of them has thus far seemed to hasten the millennium, 
the notion that when Woman takes the thing up husbands and wives 
will live together in lifelong peace, is evidently another form of the de- 
Jusion under which the unhappy Frenchmen are hurling defiance at | 
the Prussians. 

The condition of France ought to be, and we trust will be, a solemn 
warning against the whole process. No healthy national life and no 
sound political system can be built up on it. The basis of everything 
good in politics is character, and no character can be strong whose 
owners habitually live in dream-land, and treat their own fancies 
as forces capable of governing the world. Such people always shirk | 
the facts of life, and the more they shirk them, the harder it becomes to 
face them, They begin, therefore, by deceiving themselves; they end 
by deceiving others. The result is general mendacity and moral rotten- 
ness; and, finally, Sedan and Metz. The day is sure to come when 
valiant, self-reliant men are needed to stand in the breach or face the 
iron shower, and nothing is found but rhetoricians and poetasters and 
demagogues ; when naked, unadorned truth is needed to save the na- 
tion, and the air is filled with lies; when strong brains are needed in 
the council chamber, and the table is surrounded by hysterical de- 
claimers, wailing over the break-up of their own illusions, and telling 
a scornful world that if everything had gone differently, things would 
not be as they are. 





MONOPOLIES AND THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

Ir may be remembered by some of our readers that at the time of 
the passage of the Fourteenth Amendment certain politicians objected 
to incorporating it in the Constitution on the ground that, though 
only intended to establish the civil rights of negroes, its terms were so 
far-reaching that it might possibly be construed by the courts into 
something much more dangerous. A curious case has recently arisen 
in Louisiana which will probably result in a determination of this 
question by the Supreme Court at Washington. The facts of the case 
were these: For a long time back the health of the inhabitants of New 
Orleans is said to have been endangered by the presence of innumer- 
able slaughter-houses, scattered through the city with less regard for 
its sanitary condition than for the convenience of the butchers. With 
the ostensible design of improving the health of the city, the Legisla- | 
ture of Louisiana, in 1869, passed an act, the practical effect of which | 
was to incorporate the Crescent City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter- | 
house Company, and to give it a monopoly of the business for twenty- 
five years, within a certain district. The act directed the discontinu- 
ance of all other yards, slaughter-houses, and stock landings. The new | 
company were to be entitled to levy tolls on all cattle slaughtered at 
their shambles. The avowed object of the act was to localize a business | 
which the hot climate rendered dangerous to the health of the inhabi- | 
tants during certain portions of the year—in other words, it was enacted 
as a police regulation. Whether the minds of the legislators who 
passed the bill were in reality influenced by sanitary or by pecuniary | 
considerations, we have of course no means of knowing. It is enough 
for us to know that its passage caused great dissatisfaction among the | 
butchers of New Orleans, who found their business sadly interfered 
with, and at once applied to the courts for relief. The Supreme Court | 
of Louisiana sustained the monopoly, and the contestants thereupon | 
went into the courts of the United States. The suits brought were in- | 
numerable; but the case which has recently been decided by Judges 
Bradley and Woods in the Circuit Court is the most important. The 
Court (Mr. Justice Bradley delivering the opinion) held, in substance, | 
that the monopoly in question was unconstitutional under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which declares that all persons born or naturalized | 
in the United States, and subject to its jurisdiction, are citizens of the 
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/ United States and of the State wherein they reside, and that no State 
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| soning by which the court reaches this conclusion is this: Although 


the privileges belonging to citizens of the United States, which the 
Amendment secures, and which a State cannot by its laws abridge, 
may be diflicult to define, “we may safely say that it is one of the 
privileges of every American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful 
and industrial pursuit, not injurious to the community, as he may see 
fit, without unreasonable regulation or molestation, and without being 
restricted by any of those unjust, oppressive, and odious monopolies or 
exclusive privileges which have been condemned by all free govern- 
ments.” ‘ There is no more sacred right of citizenship than the right 
to pursue unmolested a lawful employment in a lawful manner. It is 
nothing more nor less than the SACRED RIGUT OF LABOR.” As the act 
incorporating the company in effect prevented the butchers and live- 
stock men of New Orleans from pursuing their lawful calling, it inter 

fered with this right, and was unconstitutional. Such is the reasoning 
of the court. The case will probably come before the Supreme Court, 
and will there receive full consideration, Meanwhile, we desire to call 
attention to the decision, for its scope is, as we believe, very broad, 
and strikes not merely a blow at a New Orleans slaughter-house com 

pany, but at the existence of almost every franchise in the United 
States. 

Every patent, every railroad franchise, every canal, turnpike, and 
ferry company in the world is a monopoly. They are all cases of ex- 
clusive rights, vested in a small number of private persons. A railroad 
franchise, for example, confers an exclusive right of carrying: passengers 
and freight between two designated points; it is absolutely exclusive 
of all the world, since any one who attempts to conduct this business 
within the established limits—or, in other words, over the company’s 
tracks—renders himself liable to an action. In the same way, a patent 
confers an exclusive right to manufacture and sell a particular article 
for a certain length of time, and unquestionably infringes the sacred 
right of labor, if anything of the kind does. 

To these arguments Judge Bradley replies in the following way: 
He says that the right to labor is not infringed by the issue of patents, 
because * society only gives to” the patentee * the temporary exclusive 
use of that which, without him, it would not have had the benefit of, 
as a consideration of that benetit and to encourage others to make use 
of their powers.” As to franchises, his argument is that the legislature 
does not interfere with the “ sacred right of labor” by conferring them, 
because, in the first place, the employment made legal by them could 
not in the absence of legislative provisions be pursued by private indi- 
viduals at all; and, in the second place, because “ society obtains a 
consideration for the grant of these franchises in the investment of 
large amounts of capital in public improvements which are required for 


' the development of the country and its resources.” 


We are unable to follow these distinctions. In the case of the pat- 


' entee, as in the case of the railroad, the ostensible object of the grant 


is a public benefit; the immediate effect is an exclusive privilege. This 
is precisely the case of the slaughter-house company. We can sce no 
essential distinction between such objects as the public health and the 
public wealth ; still less do we follow the argument as to railroad and 
other like franchises, that as they confer rights to do what the legisla- 
ture alone can authorize to be done, and which ao private citizen has 
a right to do without such authority, they are, therefore, different from 


| monopolies which interfere with previously established occupations. 


It is true that the public advantages claimed for railroads cannot be 
obtained without legislative interference ; but it is equally true that the 
public advantages claimed as the result of concentrating an unhealthy 
business in a particular locality cannot be obtained without the same in- 
terference. It is true that legislative interference in the one case does not 
seem to interfere with any previously established pursuit; but this is 
only an apparent distinction, The introduction of railroads broke up 
the old lines of stage-coaches, just as the slaughter-house act in New 
Orleans interferes with the business of the butchers; and the old stage- 
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coach required no act of the legislature to enable it to run, any more 
than butchers do to enable them to slaughter animals. So it may be 
said of a ferry franchise that it interferes with the “sacred right of 
labor” in exactly the same way. Did not the old-fashioned ferryman, 
who had enjoyed for a lifetime the sacred right of carrying pas- 
sengers and freight across the stream on the banks of which he lived, 
regard as an odious monopoly the charter which took away from him 
his livelihood? We are driven to the conclusion that all these exclu- 
sive privileges belong to the same category ; their ostensible object isa 
benefit to the public; their immediate effect the pecuniary emolument 
of private individuals. 

But Judge Bradley says that the act of the Louisiana legislature, 
so far as it is a police regulation—in other words, so far as it inures 
to the public advantage—is valid, but that the claim that it was no- 
thing more than a police regulation was “too bald for a moment’s con- 
sideration.” How this is shown does not appear. It may be that the 
judge means that the act is so grossly and palpably a “job,” so obvi- 
ously passed for the benefit of a ring, that the avowed object of the 
legislature is of no avail. There is a principle in the law of taxation 
which makes it necessary that a tax shall be laid for a public pur- 
pose; and any tax which is grossly and obviously laid for private 
benefit is set aside by the courts as unconstitutional. But the case 
must be such an extreme one as to appear on the face of it a swindle. 
It may be that Judge Bradley, having this principle in mind, thought 
an analogy might be drawn between the case of a tax and the case of 
a monopoly. But will any one say that the Louisiana act is on the 
face of it aswindle? The declared public object is at least a reason- 
able one. But this is a technical legal point with wliich we have no- 
thing to do. Our object in the present article has been to show, as we 
have endeavored to do, that the reasoning of the court as to monopo- 
lies in general will apply to patents, railroads, and other private fran- 
chises, quite as well as to the privileges conferred upon the New 
Orleans Slaughter-House Company. If the decision is sustained, every 
moneyed corporation in the country is in danger of destruction. When- 
ever a court can be satisfied that the exclusive privilege granted by 
the State or the United States inures rather to private than to public 
advantage, the franchise will be set aside as in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Very few corporations will be able to stand this 
test. It seems hardly possible that the Supreme Court will sustain 
Judge Bradley ; but, if they do, the consequences which we have endea- 
vored to indicate appear not improbable. 


MR. BOUTWELL AND THE OIVIL SERVICE. 


OnE result of the recent trouble between Mr. Cox and the Presi- 
dent, which, though perhaps not very important, is not wholly 
without value, is the sudden development of zeal on the part of 
divers high functionaries for the purity and efficiency of the civil 
service. There appears, if we may judge from what we hear and 
read, an anxiety pervading our political circles that the Government 
offices should be filled by “ honest and competent men” which would 
have done credit to the best days of the Republic. They do not pro- 
pose, of course, to adopt any such new-fangled tests of fitness as are 
proposed by Cox and Jenckes and Schurz; “the people” would not 
stand it. They have little contrivances of their own, which do the work 
without inconvenience to the party. The best and latest of these is 
that of Mr. Boutwell. This gentleman is opposed to civil service re- 
form, as the term is generally used. He hasagain and again expressed 
his belief that the party could only be “run” by making the offices the 
reward of party service, and dismissal the penalty of “ unsoundness,” 
and, we may add, holds that opinion at present. 

As soon as Mr, Cox took office, he began to introduce the system, 
not of examination only, but of competitive examination, into the Patent 
Office and Census Bureaux, but failed in obtaining the slightest sym- 
pathy orsupport from Mr. Boutwell, whose department contains a larger 
number of employees than any other, and was, therefore, the seat of the 
principal scandals connected with the ofiice-seeking business, In fact, 
the latter has always avoided any sign of departure from the party tra- 
ditions on this subject. There is an act of Congress, of 1853, which pro- 
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vided for the examination of Government clerks, and to which we re- 
ferred a fortnight ago, but we believe it is correct to say that the exami- 
nations held under it were, down to 1869, rather practical jokes than 
tests of efficiency. In fact, the law was a dead-letter till June of that 
year, when an order was issued, signed by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and directing the examinations to be held in a bon@-jide 
manner; and this the Boston Advertiser published a week ago, as proof 
that the charge brought against Secretary Boutwell of indifference to 
civil service reform was unfounded. Enquiry, however, now elicits 
from the Treasury Department itself the confession, which we knew was 
sure to come, that the examinations held under this order were a farce, 
and remained a farce for a whole year. It was not till September last that 
any serious attempt was made to enforce the law, and this only under 
pressure of the growing public feeling on this subject and the example 
set by Mr. Cox in the Department of the Interior. The character of this 
attempt at reform is worth study. It consists of an order and an 
“examination schedule,” which we reprint in full. 


“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 29, 1870. 

“Tt is ordered that from and after this date the Board of Examiners 
provided for by the third section of the act of Congress, approved March 8, 
1853, will be constituted as follows : 

“The chief of the bureau to which the clerk is assigned, the chief clerk 
of the department, and E. B. Elliott, Esq., of the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

“ Examinations will be in writing, and must show the process by which 
the conclusions or solutions are reached. All the papers to be submitted 
with the report of the Board of Examiners, and filed with the appointment 


division of this office. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL.” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT EXAMINATION SCHEDULE. 

Outline of a schedule to serve as a guide in the examination of applicants 
for clerkships in the Treasury Department, suggested by the permanent 
‘members of the Board of Examiners. 

1. Name. 

2. Residence. 

3. Place and date of birth. 

4. Elementary education—Mathematics, book-keeping, languages, etc. 

5. Special acquaintance with business, art, or science. 

6. Clerical experience generally. 

7. Clerical experience (if any) in the service of the Government. 

8. Example illustrating the class of accounts, computations, or work in 
which lately engaged. 

9. Questions in notation. 

10. Questions in numeration. 

11. Questions in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of whole numbers. 

12. Questions in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of fractions, decimal. 

13. Questions in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of fractions, common. 

14. Questions in interest and discount, simple and compound. 

15. Questions pertaining to the conversion of domestic and foreign cur- 
rencies. 

16. Questions pertaining to United States weights and measures, com- 
mon. 

17. Questions pertaining to United States weights and measures, met- 
rical. 

18. Questions pertaining to book-keeping. 

19. Practical applications of the above. 

20. Questions pertaining to grammar and orthography. 

21. Geographical questions. 

22. Historical questions. 

23. Questions pertaining to government and law. 

24. Correspondence. 

25. Miscellaneous questions, tending either to further test familiarity 
with the subjects above specified, or to elicit acquaintance with other and 
more special branches. 

(3 In the solution of numerical examples, it is desirable that the work 
be proved, and the process of solution and proof stated. 

Washington, D. C., September, 1870. 


It would be difficult, we suppose, to hit upon a better contrivance 
than the above for throwing dust in the public eyes. In the first place, 
let us remark, an “ examination schedule” by itself means absolutely 
nothing. If Mr. Boutwell wants to convince people of his good faith 
in this matter, he must publish a batch of the examination papers— 
that is, of the questions drawn up and put under the schedule, and of 
the answers returned by the persons appointed. To judge whether 
this new process is or is not, like its predecessor, a farce, we want to 
know what the examining board asked the candidates, and what the 
candidates said in reply. Everything depends on this, and, after what 
has happened, it is absurd for Mr. Boutwell to ask the country to trust 
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his simple assertion, or that of his subordinates, in this matter. The 
examination papers are, we presume, on file; let us have a sample of 
them along with the monthly accounts of the Treasury. Write 
two hundred and forty, is a question in notation. Add 2, 7, and 4; 
substract 20 from 40, and multiply 7 by 5, are questions in addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. How many pints in a quart? is “: 
question pertaining to United States weights and measures.” On 
what river does Washington stand? is “a geographical question.” 
And, What year was Richmond taken? is “a_ historical ques- 
tion.” In fact, an examination which is held in secret, and the 
results of which are not published, and which is conducted by 
men who are opposed to the principle of examinations altogether, 
is almost an insult to the public intelligence. No reform of 
the civil service can be anything but a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare which (1) does not consist in the examination of candidates by 
persons unconnected with the departments, and, above all, unconnected 
with the party in power. The board must be thoroughly independent. 
The present board consists of Mr. Boutwell’s appointees, whom he can 
dismiss at pleasure, and who are as much interested as he in “ running 
the machine ;” that is, in seeing that the useful party hacks get places, 
and that members of Congress obtain their fair quota of the offices for 
their hangers-on. (2) The examination must be open to every Ameri- 
can citizen, high and low, rich and poor. Every man has a 
right to have a chance to enter the public service if he shows 
himself qualified. Neither Mr. Boutwell nor any Congressman 
has any right to shut him out. (3) It must, as a guarantee 
of fairness and of efficiency both, be competitive (that is, if there are 
many candidates for one place, the person who passes the best exami- 
nation must be held entitled to the place), and it must be public (that 
is, be either conducted with open doors or have the results published) ; 
and (4) the tenure of office must either be during good behavior or for 
a fixed term. Anybody who rests satisfied with the device which Mr. 
Boutwell is now working at Washington may feel assured that he has 
given the Forneys and Chandlers the best possible cover for their 
operations, 














ENGLAND.—MR. GLADSTONE ON THE WAR, 
Lonpbon, Nov. 11, 1870. 

WE are wel! into November; and no American travellers who may 
have visited London at this period can complain of not having seen the 
genuine fog of the British islands. The air is yellow, heavy, and thick, 
and our spirits are perhaps somewhat influenced by the simultaneous 
oppressiveness of the physical and the political atmosphere. We look into 
the street at noonday and see, instead of the sun, the feeble glimmering of 
gas-lamps ; and, if we turn t ward the political horizon, the prospect is not 
much more cheering. The war weighs like a nightmare upon our spirits, 
and I presume that in that respect at least you will sympathize with us. 
French refugees throng our streets ; the neat white-capped bonnes are to be 
seen in our dismal London squares, wondering how John Bull supports the 
burden of existence ; Regent Street, as presenting, I suppose, the nearest 
approach to a boulevard—nearest, but with an enormous interval—is full 
of foreigners, and one hears French spoken there almost as frequently as 
English. Judging from external appearances, one would say that our 
guests manage to keep up their spirits better than could be expected. 
Probably the less cheerful exiles do not exhibit themselves so freely ; and, 
to say the truth, I doubt whether any large number of the poorer classes 
have really taken refuge on our shores. The relief societies seem to have 
some trouble in discovering a sufficient number of deserving objects for 
their benevolence, and it is amusing to observe how the English impostor is 
hastening to take advantage of the position. An old acquaintance in that 
line has just presented himself in a new dress. In former times his dis. 
tresses were of the average type; he wanted five shillings to secure a per- 
manent employment of great value; he had been reduced to the verge of 
starvation by a complicated series of terrible diseases ; now, it seems that 
he had lately obtained an excellent situation in Paris, and was forced to 
fly from it by the advance of the Prussian armies. The ill-luck which in. 
duces this unfortunate being to place himself in the way of any catastrophe 
that is taking place at the time is truly lamentable. However, there is 
distress enough of a more genuine character, and it is painful to look for- 
ward to the winter and all it may bring. 
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| Government to bring about an armistice. 
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Our attention has been lately fixed upon the praiseworthy effort of ovr 
I call it praiseworthy, for it 
was, doubtless, undertaken from the very best of motives. But it is very 
hard to see what prospect of success it could ever have offered. It is plain 
enough that the French and Prussian Governments are still too far from tak- 
ing the same view of the state of affairs to allow of anything short of a de. 
cided intervention producing the slightest effect ; and it would have been 
as well to ascertain that their wishes were approximating before undertak- 
ing such a hopeless bit of peacemaking. The case was, I rather imagine, that 
our Government had been so vigorously entreated to do something, that 
they were willing to make some proposals, even though the too certain 
result should be to demonstrate the futility of any advances at the present 
moment. Some light is thrown upon their temper by a very remarkable 
article which recently appeared in the Edinburgh. That venerable peri- 
odical has of recent years been declining into a decided state of fogyism. 
What its circulation may have been, I have no means of knowing ; but it 
led an innocent and inoffensive existence, curiously contrasting with ite 
early vitality, and few people condescended to enquire of so sleepy an 
oracle. The present number, however, has gone through more than one 
edition, and excited a very lively sensation. The cause of this phenomenon 
is an article attributed to Mr. Gladstone, and called Germany, France, an} 
England. The authorship has not been openly avowed, and I have even 
heard a rather evasive contradiction given to the report on apparently 
good authority. I think, however, that I may say positively that Mr. 
Gladstone is really the author. Besides private information, which appears 
to me to be above all doubt, the simple fact that the Dat/y Neos published 
the statement, and that other papers have criticised the article on assump. 
tion of its authenticity, without any contradiction having ever been pub- 
lished, is apparently conclusive. 
and, as far as internal evidence goes, there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the report. 


In such matters, silence ‘gives consent ; 


Mr. Gladstone, then—if, as I have no doubt, it is Mr. Gladstone—writes 
with his usual eloquence, and speaks with remarkable freedom upon the 
general questions involved. His statements are those which, I may say, 
are generally popular at the present moment amongst educated men. He 
throws the blame of the original quarrel upon France, and condemns the 
Emperor and the Ministers in no measured terms. Of the French policy 
which led to the war, he says that “ for fault and folly taken together, it 
is almost without parallel in the history of nations.” “The Mexican ex- 
pedition,” he says again, “and the whole scheme of ideas with which it was 
connected, constituted such a huge mass of blunders, like a huge agglom- 
erated iceberg rising high to heaven and sinking far into the deep, that it 
might have been deemed incapable of adoption even by an ordinary human 
being if it had not captivated what was then considered the astuteness of the 
Emperor.” The French people, indeed, cannot be relieved from responsi- 
bility ; but the’system of the Empire was detestable and eriminal. On the 
other hand, the Prussians by no means escape from this energetic censor, 
The piety of the King and the policy of his Chancellor, “which, whatever 
else it may have been, was not pharisaical,” come in for some sharp 
sneers. The plan of annexing Algace and Lorraine is brutal and retrograde. 
If Count Bismarck has not been misrepresented, or does not misrepresent 
his countrymen, “ Germany will yet have to prove her civilization by some 
other means than by boasting that six or six hundred letters have been 
written in good Sanskrit by the soldiers of her army to their friends at 
home.” Turning from the contemplation of these wicked Continental races, 
Mr. Gladstone exclaims, “ Happy England!” and becomes eloquent about 
“the streak of silver sea,” which, though ‘t does not cut us off “from the 
duties and the honors,” yet does exempt us “ partly from the dangers and 
wholly from the temptations which attend upon the local neighborhood cf 
the Continental nations.” He proceeds to give his view of our position and 
prospects, which are painted in the most glowing colors. We are freer than 
ever, lie thinks, from all danger of invasion. We have finally abandoned 
the lust of conquest, which misleads all other nations. We may be blamed 
for our neutrality by hot-headed people, but we occupy a position of un- 
equalled dignity. England is the “ appropriate object of the general con- 
fidence, as the sole comparatively unsuspected power. In every quarrel, 
in every difficulty, it is her aid that is most courted ; it is by her agency 
that parties, if they seek a mediation, prefer to come together ; it is under 
her leadership that neutrals must desire to move.” Blessed are the peace- 


makers: and if we show ourselves worthy of our high calling, that is the 
position which we shall be called upon tooccupy. A new law of nations, a 
new value for peace and respect for the independence of others, is gradually 
taking hold of the world. We, owing to our fortunate freedom from temp- 
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tation, are in a position to take the lead inadvancing this desirable consum- 
mation, 
the 


which come 


We have already satistied our colonies, pacified Ireland, withdrawn 
from “ feverish contest for influence,” content to accept the moral power 
‘from good character, and purpose to move forwards quickly and 
steadily in the path of progress. “The foremost among the nations will be 
that one which, by its conduct, shall gradually engender in the minds of 


others a fixed belief that it is just. In the competition for this prize, the 


bounty of Providence has given us a place of vantage, and nothing save 
our own fault or folly can wrest it from our grasp.” 


i need not dwell upon the value of the opinions thus expressed, of 
which your readers can form their own estimate without my help. I will 
merely say that with many of them I thoroughly agree, and, though I fear 
that the picture of England is just a little sanguine, I admit that the as- 
pirations are generous, and really wish there was a better chance of their 
being fulfilled. But from another point of view, the manifesto is more re- 
markable. Mr. Gladstone rather shocked the nerves of steady old Consti- 
taking the stump in Lancashire—a proceeding held to be 
“Interviewing ” is a pro- 
cess which has not yet become entirely naturalized with us. But if Mr. 
Gladstone had desired to find some mode of expressing his views of 


tutionalists by 
derogatory in a leading Minister of the Crown. 


European polities, he might surely, it is said, have found some more 
dignified method than that of contributing an anonymous article to a re- 
view. It is rather a singular position for a Prime Minister of England to 
be telling the world at large that the rulers of the two principal European 
powers are utter knaves and fools, that the King of Prussia is a hypocrite, 
Count Bismarck a cynical tyrant, the French Republican rulers a set of 
impracticable enthusiasts, whilst England alone stands mounted on a 
moral pedestal above the rest of Europe. This, at least, is rather an awk- 
ward expression of sentiment for one who is about to attempt a mediation 
between the victims of his satire. The restless and impulsive spirit which 
leads him to express himself in so unguarded a fashion explains the 
thoughtlessness with which he has rushed into the recent negotiations. 
Mr. Gladstone is incapable of judicious reticence, and has a great dislike to 
see any business going on without taking a more or less active part in it. 
He has many virtues, and a degree of talent which falls not far short of 
genius. But his nervous and eager temperament is always leading to 
superfluous displays of energy, whether in philosophizing about Homer or 
putting to rights the politics of Europe. 

l'o swear by all Mr. Gladstone's doings is part of the creed of a large 
With every respect for his intentions, for his 
remarkable talent and ceaseless energy, I have never been able to work 
lie has not the simplicity 
and manliness of mind which one desires in a statesman of the first class. 


section of the Liberal pariy. 
myself up to the proper pitch of enthusiasm. 


Still it is impossible not to admire him very sincerely, and I the more re- 
gret an act of indiscretion which will certainly do him little service in the 
general opinion. However, the meritorious nature of silence is little under- 
stood at this day, in spite of Mr. Carlyle and his preachings, and perhaps 
this performance will not be so much resented as his enemies desire. 
And perhaps, on the whole, Mr. Gladstone’s expression of opinions will 
contrast pretty favorably with the recent utterances of his great rival—Mr. 
Disraeli. You have doubtless seen the recently published preface to our 
late premier’s novels, and will have been much amused by his conception 
of the political and religious movements of the time. Mr. Gladstone has, 
at any rate, least of the charlatan, if he has also least originality. 


THE MUNICIPAL REFORM IN RUSSIA. 
Sr. PeTerssune, Nov. 1. 
THe epoch of which Peter the Great was the exponent, though he 
neither began it nor ended it, was eminently ene of centralization : the 
Most of the reforms of the reign of the 
been absolute reversals or entire remodi- 


present of decentralization. 


Emperor Alexander have 


fications of measures instituted by Peter, or at least conceived in 
his spirit. What was then judged useful and an incentive to progress 
The ultra-Slavophilists 


assert that the reforms and innovations of Peter have kept Russia back 


has now become an obstacle and a hindrance. 


insiead of making it advance, because they were imposed from without, 


instead of being developed from the germs which already existed in the 


nation. It would be difficult to admit the truth of such a sweeping 
r 
judgment, but certainly the reforms of Peter excited such a discontent 


and opposition among his people that many had to be soon given up, and 
some others which remained in force prevented many reforms which 
would naturally have come of themselves. The abolition of serfdom, 
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| 
which Peter did so much to strengthen, has brought in its wake the 


almost complete abolition of class distinctions, for the nobles have only 
two privileges left—freedom from recruiting and from the poll-tax—bot); 
of which will soon go, and the clerical caste was last year destroyed. The 
passport system, which gave rise to several rebellions, and is a great 
obstacle to the material progress of the country, has just been radically 
modified. While by the emancipation act the villages were allowed their 
old custom of free assemblies and an elective government, by the creation 
of provincial diets and by the judicial reform, the governors of the pro- 
vinces were reduced from autocrats almost to clerks; and the same prin- 
ciple of representative assemblies was extended from the village to the 
province, embracing all classes. Slight as these privileges were, and they 
are unfortunately partly paralyzed by an imperfect publicity of proceed. 
ings, they are more than have been enjoyed since the parliament held by 
the first Romanoff. The cities alone were left out of these reforms, and 
remained entirely in the hands of the central power. 

Novgorod, Pskov,and Viatka, and their colonies, were once free towns, 
and enjoyed the utmost liberty, even to excess, of popular government. 
The reign of Ivan the Terrible put an end at once to their freedom and 
their prosperity. Moscow, Vladimir, and the towns of the South had 
always been under the immediate eye and rule of the grand-dukes, and 
had borne the Tartar yoke, but even in Peter's time they had some rem- 
nants of self-government. It was Catharine the Second, however, who 
reduced all Russian towns to one model, in the hope of creating a middle 
or bourgeois class, which had almost entirely disappeared—all Russia 
being then divided into nobles and peasants. She founded numerous 
cities—and the flourishing state of most of them now does credit to her 
good judgment as to site—and introduced the “ City Regulation,” which 
has been, with little change, in force to the present day. Each of the six 
classes into which the city inhabitants (excluding nobles and serfs) were 
divided elected a member of the city council, and the mayor was ap- 
pointed by the crown, till 1861. The council bad extremely limited 
powers, and was entirely controlled by the governor. The Emperor 
Nicholas gave a more liberal government to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
allowing the nobles and officials some share in the administration ; and, 
four years ago, really liberal charters were granted to St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Odessa, with a council chosen by a system of double-election 
and an elective mayor, with large powers of self-government, and almost 
perfect freedom from outside pressure. The new institutious have worked 
so well, except in part in Odessa, where the representatives of the most 
numerous and lowest constituency have proved factious, demagogical, 
and corrupt, that a general law has just been signed by the Emperor, 
which confers self-government, on a still broader scale, on every city 
and town in European Russia, except the Western and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, for which special provisions are necessary. Much more than a 
year was spent in the preparation of this law, which was devised by a 
special commission of jurists and persons versed in municipal matters, 
under the presidency of Prince Urussoff, after conference with many dele- 
gations, and free and minute discussion in the press. The importance of 
the reform itself, and the curious experiments contained in it, will justify 
me, perhaps, in commenting on some of its chief features. 

In general, the city government has the same powers and to the same 
extent as with you, except over the local police, which is an affair of the 
state, though the city is represented by delegates in the police board. 
No citizen can be taxed except as allowed by this law, by the law regu- 
lating the provincial diets, and by the corporative guilds, unless by a law 
of the Empire; and the city is bound to support the complaint of her 
citizen thus wronged, At the same time, the city is responsible for every 
excess of power or illegal act, and the governor is directed to lay all com- 
plaints before a special commission in each province, composed of the 
vice-governor, the treasurer, the district-attorney, the president of the 
justices of the peace, the president of the provincial regency, and the 
mayor of the chief city of the province—the last three being elected by 
the people, the first three appointed by the crown. If the city govern- 
ment does not collect the Imperial taxes—a duty imposed on it—the 
governor will collect them at the city’s expense. 

The city is governed by a city council (duma) and a city regency (up 
rava). Every inhabitant of the city is a voter, provided he is a Russian 
subject, twenty-five years old, has taxable real estate in the city, or is pro- 
prietor of a commercial or manufacturing establishment, with a mer- 
chant’s certificate ; or if he has lived in the city two years and has paid 
excise duty as a retail trader or clerk of the first class, and is not in arrears 
for taxes. An elector is deprived of his vote if he has been condemned or 
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is under trial for a crime; if he has been expelled the public service for 
a crime or misdemeanor ; if he is a fraudulent bankrupt, or is in bank- 
ruptcy with affairs still unsettled ; or has been expelled from the clergy, 
the nobility, or some guild, for fault. The governor, the members of 
the special commissions for cities, and of the provincial regency and of 
the local police, cannot vote while they hold office. Women, absent voters, 
and persons of legal age (twenty-one) but not twenty-five, can vote by 
proxy, duly legalized. The proxy of a woman may be one of her rela- 
tives. Minors owning real estate have a vote in the persons of their 
guardians. Institutions, companies, societies, churches, and monasteries 
which own taxable real estate vote by their president ; but nm person can 
have more than two votes—one for himself and one as a proxy. 

A list of voters is prepared, with the amount of taxes paid by each, 
and is then divided into three parts. Those paying the first third of the 
taxes form an electoral assembly, and elect one-third of the city council ; 
those who pay the second third of the taxes elect another third of the 
council ; and the rest elect the remainder. Elections are by an absolute 
majority of votes; the voting by ballot. Every elector is eligible to 
office, but service is not obligatory. The elections are held once in four 
years. 

This complex system is intended to secure a vote for every person and 
institution interested in the welfare of the city, and for whose protection 
the city is instituted. It gives at the same time a preponderance of votes 
to a preponderance of wealth. How well it will work when reduced to 
practice remains to be seen. That economy in the administration of the 
city revenues and the minimum of taxation would follow seems almost 
certain. Asa city government passes no general laws, a vote for the pro- 
tection of the individual is by no means necessary. The imposition of a 
tax on lodgings and the admission of their hirers to vote—‘ household 
suffrage ’’—is to be considered by each city, and to be settled in a year by 
general law. 

The number of members in the city council varies with the number of 
electors. Where the electors age three hundred or less, there are thirty 
in the council, and for every one hundred electors beyond that six mem- 
bers are added, till the number reaches seventy-two. The council is pre- 
sided over by the mayor, and in certain affairs has a vote. As the city 
council represents the whole community, it acts in its name, and has full 
powers, among which is that of fixing the salaries of all city officers, and 
that of voting and revising the budgets. The council examines and takes 
action, on the initiative of the mayor or one of its members, on the propo- 
sition of the city regency or the government authorities, or on the demand 
or complaint of private persons. One third of the members forms a quorum, 
and a simple majority passes a measure, except that the purchase or sale 
of real estate, action on loans or guarantees, conversion of service in kind 


(paving and cleaning are done at present) to a money-tax, and removals 


and impeachments, which require a two-thirds vote, and where half the 
members must be present. 

The city regency or executive board corresponds to your elected or ap- 
pointed city officers, and is, as it were, the cabinet of the mayor. The num- 
ber of the members is fixed by the council, but there must be at least two 
besides the mayor, its president, though in very small towns the mayor has 
also the duties of the regency. It has the immediate charge of the execu- 
tive administration of the city interests, and on its proposition the council 
can appoint commissions or individuals to take measures necessitated by 
extraordinary circumstances, or to have the immediate direction of cer- 
tain branches of the city economy and administration, who need not be 
members of the council, but must have one of the members of the regency 
as president. The members of the regency have seats in the council, but 
not votes, unless members. The mayor, the regency, and the city secre- 
tary are elected by the council, and any elector can be chosen; but the 
mayor cannot be a Jew, and the secretary need not be an elector. The 
mayor holds office for four years, and the members of the regency go out 
half every two years. Substitutes are elected to fill their places in case 
of absence or disability. There are two or three other disabilities. Father 
and son, father-in-law and son-in law, and brothers, cannot be members of 
the regency at the same time ; and ecclesiastics, judges, government attor- 
neys, and officers of the treasury cannot hold a city office. The council 
appoints also all officers now appointed by the mayor or council, such as 
representatives in the police boards, and takes charge of whatever duties 
are now imposed on the city governments, the collection of Imperial taxes, 
the recruiting duties, etc. 

The revenues of the city come from a tax on real estate, which cannot 
exceed ten per cent. of its income or one per cent. of its appraised value ; 
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| and are now becoming in comparison almost clerks. 


| shrug of pettish resignation, beckon their especial cavaliers to a conti 








| various licenses for manufactures, trade, distilleries, etc., licenses for rea 


taurants, hotels, etc.; a tax on hacks and carts, a tax on private horses 
and carriages, a tax on dogs ; 


tance, which have always been paid to the city. 


and a few excise duties of very slight impor- 
The tax on lodgings 
will probably be granted also, but no other tax of any kind can be laid 
without a special Jaw of the Empire, Strict accounts must be kept and 
budgets regularly prepared, but the city expenditures are not subjected to 
the investigation of the Imperial control. It was strong)y urged by one 
party to give the city government power to make loans and give guaran- 
tees to works of public utility, such as banks and railways; but this per 
mission was, I think wisely, refused by the Government. 

There is one blot on this liberal measure. No Hebrew can be mayor, 
and not more than one-third of the city council or of the regeney can be 
non-Christians. In cities like Kazan and Orenburg, where at least half 
the population is Tartar, this seems hard; and there are many towns in 
the southwest where nine-tenths, or even more, of the population are 
Jers. 

There is one peculiarity about Russian reforms. What the Govern 
ment gives with one hand, it seems itching to take back with the other 
weing 
The necessity.of the mayor's election being 


there is so often some provision which hinders the measure from 
perfectly liberal. So here, 
confirmed by the Government ; the power given to the governor of gene 
ral supervision of the city government, though he is unable to interfere, 
except when he can allege a contravention of law or of the charter ; the 
right of the regency to disobey a command of the council which they be 
lieve to be illegal, and their reference of the dispute to the wovernor—all 
detract from the complete independence of the municipality. Granted, 
however, the necessity of the central government retaining some control 
the establishment of the special board for cities in each provinee, com 
posed half of elected, half of crown officers, seems the fairest and best way 
possible for settling the disputes of the two jurisdictions 

The reason of these hindrances can easily be seen. Here, for instance, 
are some sixty governors of provinces, who were formerly petty autocrata, 
Unless they are ex 
traordinarily enlightened and patriotic men, they will dislike every attempt 
to limit their powers, and as they are in constant communication with the 
central government, they will show in their reports the faults and weak 
spots of all the new measures, and what they say will naturally have its 
influence. Another new reform, which is now being worked out in a comi- 


| mission, treats directly of the powers of the governors and of the adminis 


tration in the provinces. It will be a sharp fight. Let us hope that i 
will end rightly, and that the provincial diets may set in earnest, as some 
have already begun, at the work of popular education, and then, when 
these new, self-governing institutions have taken root, we may expect the 
by a representative parliament and a respon 


When that 


“crowning of the edifice ” 
sible ministry, which will be the abdication of autocracy. 
will be depends doubtless in great measure on the action and fate of the 


new French Republic. There is always danger of reaction, 


M. FAVARGER'S FRENCH READINGS. 

THE conventional announcement, in the midst of a crowded salon, t! 
“Mr, —— or Miss will now favor the company with a little reading,” 
usually occasions a sensation more vivid and general than agreeable. 
ear 


ia 


int 








The gentlemen whose happy stars have placed them at that instant n 
the door slip off to the smoking-room, while the young ladies, wit! 
guous sofa behind the welcome shelter of curtains or a piano, and lighten 
the weary moments with a flirtation of glances if not of words. The feel 
ing is natural enough, and does less discredit to our social culture than 
might at first appear. In such amateur efforts, the imprisoned speciator 
must usually resign himself to a choice—alliterative but aggravating —- 


among prosiness, platitude, pretension ; and may esteem himself happy if 
he is not bored with all these. Setting aside the consideration of the 


original and innate taste and feeling possessed by most parlor-readers, it is 
safe to say that not one in three has the technical training indispensalle to 
their illustration. Good reading, quite as much as good acting, is a mat- 
ter of delicate mechanism, and should be the result of thorough and, at 
least, quasi-professional drill in the technicalities of the art. But this, as 
a very cursory glance over the ranks of our amateurs will show, very few 
possess, and the judicious critic will hardly sit through an average parlor. 
reading without having his taste, if not his common sense, offended, and 
his nerves uakindly tried by a glaring lack of the simplest and most ee 
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mentary principles of technizue. The professional reader, on the other hand, 
js apt to sin in the opposite direction. Occupied as he has been with the 
details of his art, with inspiration and respiration, with whisper and or¢ 
‘otundo, with aceent and inflexion, he is sadly apt to present an instance 
of technicality run mad. Ilis enthusiastic study of means and methods 
has led him unconsciously to exaggerate their importance, and, sinking 
the poet inthe professor, he not unfrequently treats the company to a bril 
liant and elaborate but unrefreshing fantasia on his own lungs and 
larynx. 
His effi- 
Were 
he working with the dry light of the pure understanding, nine-tenths of 
the spectators would prefer to take the book from his hands and retire to 
Ilis appeal, like the actor's, is far less to their brains 
than to their sentiments, their passions, or their imaginations. But for 
this he Scenery, music, costume, artificial 
light—all fade and dwindle to a little table,a handkerchief, a glass of 
Unaided by the varied personality and 
magnetic impulse of other actors, he must “in his time play many parts,” 
he must be himself the be-all and the end-all of his mimic scene. Little 
or no freedom, even of motion and gesture, is allowed him, and constraint 
of position is usually added to his other limitations. Then the scrutiny to 
His auditors have him at short 
focal range, both for eye and ear. When attentive—and what reader 
?—they Jend him an attention which seems to 
be concentrated in inverse ratio to the size of the audience. Like Brutus, 
he finds 


Even the best of readers is in a somewhat trying position. 
ciency is, in strictness, picturesque and dramatic, not intellectual. 


digest it at leisure. 
lacks the actor’s accessories. 


water, and a pair of candles. 


which he is subjected is embarrassing. 


would wish them otherwise 


** All his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote.” 


In him an awkward movement or expression, harsh tone, or false inflexion, 
which in the more distracting atmosphere of the theatre might have 
escaped notice, is magnified under the microscopic examination of the 
parlor or music-room. 

Add to this that even the willing listener is often haunted with an 
anxiety that he is to be bored, and, expecting it, can hardly forgive the 
reader for disappointing him. This curious form of uneasiness is apt to 
retard the hearer’s pleasure or modify it, and not a few auditors at a really 
good reading, if they analyzed closely, would find mingling with their 
satisfaction a spice of resentment for having been interested as it were 
against their will. 

Yet these entertainments have some marked advantages. The reading 
of a well-selected programme by a skilful artist may be, and often is, an 
occasion of very refined and profound enjoyment. Such an interpretation 
is to the more glaring representation of the theatre as a predella of An- 
gelico or acabinet gem by Frére to a piece of Michael Angelo or an altar- 
piece by Rubens. Ondisturbed by the broad picturesqueness of the stage, 
the attention of the hearer is free to concentrate upon the more intellec- 
tual traits of the work—in grace of expression and subtle underlying 
chain of thought or feeling. The imagination and the emotions, too, may 
gain rather than lose by the close magnetic relation into which the reader 
is brought with his audience. Many a pathetic or passionate thrill of the 
voice or quiver of the feature, many a comical twinkle of the eye or sig- 
nificant twitch of the fingers, which would have been lost before the foot- 
lights, gets home to its mark, and will interest in the almost confidential 
relation of the reading circle. . 

To the careful student of belles-lettres, it is almost superfluous to 
remark that French literature offers an unsurpassed field for such enter- 
tainments. The subtle, almost impalpable, grace and wit of the best 
modern French work ; the exquisite fitness and proportion of its treat- 
ment; and the singular electric energy and dramatic fire which pervade 
French literature, as it does, or did, French life and character—all these 
qualities render the works of their really able authors, whether dramatic 
or lyric, especially fit for the use under discussion. De Musset, Delavigne, 
Hugo, Béranger, Nodier, and a host of others, offer a field for the selection 
of a programme, or of many programmes, which, in this view, it might be 
hard to parallel in any other language. With the exception of Robert 
Browning, probably no poet on our shelves so combines the dramatic and 
emotional with lyric grace and picturesqueness as Béranger or Victor 
Hugo, as exemplified in the “ Ballades” of the one or the “ Orientales” of the 
_ other. Both of these brilliant poets, with others as good, have frequent 
and honored place in the programme of the professor whose name heads 
our article, and on whose admirable interpretations these few remarks are 
but a form of comment. The cultivated public stand greatly in his debt, 














not only for the enterprise which has led him to organize the course, but 
for the fire, grace, and humor of his elocution and acting; for what 
Frenchman could read without acting? For his taste and feeling he has, 
of course, Nature to thank; his uncommon technical skill comes from 
careful training at the Paris Conservatoire. That his readings should be 
widely known or enjoyed, no one in his senses expects. Spite of geologic 
eternities (all individual experiences being sammed up), of boarding-house 
labor, of Noel and Chapsal, and Fleming and Tibbins, and Ollendorfi— 
spite of all the oceans of tears shed and all the peine forte et dure 
suffered “for talking English in class hours”—the sad, inexplicable fact 
still remains that not one young person in five really understands, or 
heartily enjoys, the reading of poem, tale, or play in real French. The 
satire of our italics will be appreciated by those who, armed with a com- 
petent knowledge of that nondescript and utterly imaginary dialect yclept 
boarding-school French, have taken a plunge into the bewildering practi- 
calities of the Boulevards or the Champs Elysées. 

An old German proverb says, “ As the old birds sing, so twitter the 
young ;” but the saying does not admit of conversion. The faint Gallic 
twitter of the collegian or the belle just out rarely deepens and swells 
into the full song of mature knowledge, but more frequently, alas! in the 
course of business cares or home duties, dies away into the inaudible. 
And thus it happens that the appreciative little audience which looks 
forward with such pleasure to M. Favarger’s Tuesday afternoons at the 
Union League theatre, is painfully select ; but they are heartily obliged 
to him for all that. 





Correspondence. 





SIR HENRY STORKS AND HIS FEMALE ASSAILANTS. 
To tne EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It strikes me that a moral unsuspected by the writer lies in Mr. 
Webb's letter to you boasting that Sir Henry Storks lost his election at 
Colchester through the efforts of a lady who, no doubt as the emissary of 
her party, went down and plunged into the electioneering campaign 
against him because he was a supporter of the Contagious Diseases Act. 

Sir Henry Storks, as Mr. Webb truly says, is no ordinary man. He is 
one of the ablest and most upright of the public servants of England ; he 
has been the successful governor of more than one dependency in trying 
times; he combines in a singular degree humanity and liberality of senti- 
ment with military force of character ; and his appointment to the tempo- 
rary governorship of Jamaica after the disturbances was welcomed by the 
friends of a humane policy. His capacity and experience asa military 
administrator are at the present time greatly needed in the House of 
Commons. But he, it seems, is deprived of his seat in Parliament, and the 
country of his services, because he will not submit to thedictation of a party 
of ladies on a special question about which they have worked themselves 
up into a state of wholly disproportionate excitement. I have not the 
slightest prepossession in favor of the special provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Act; but every one who knows the British Parliament must know 
that if the Act can be shown by trustworthy evidence and rational argu- 
ments to be injurious, it will be readily repealed, and that the frenzies of 
crusading fanaticism are absurdly out of place. 

It appears that the language of Sir Henry Storks, who is probably a 
greater master of things than of words, was infamously perverted by his 
opponents ; and any one who is familiar with British constituencies of the 
Colchester type can well imagine what a tempest of prurient hypocrisy 
would be raised by this slanderous appeal. But no sane woman, however 
excited about the Contagious Diseases Act, can pretend to believe that 
the intentions of such a man as Sir Henry Storks in supporting the Act 
were otherwise than moral. No doubt he holds that, in questions relating 
to the prevention of disease and the alleviation of human suffering, the 
dictates of medical science are the dictates of morality. As a military 
man, he knows the ravages which disease made in the army before the 
adoption of sanitary precautions, and the extent to which hereditary mala- 
dies were transmitted to the children of the soldiers who married after 
passing the years of early manhood in garrison towns. His high charac- 
ter and his professional responsibility forbid him to suppress for election- 
ecring purposes his convictions on a subject of so much importance to his 
profession. 

The other principles and interests represented in the candidature of 
Sir Henry Storks were of course left entirely out of sight ; nor, I presume, 
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did the ladies pause to reflect that by procuring his rejection they were 
securing the election of a Tory, who will vote with his party for standing 
armies, which, whether the ladies will it or not, do universally and inevi- 
tably bring prostitution in their train. When we are acting on “ princi- 
ple,” to consider the real tendencies of our actions is treason to the cause. 

If the ladies personally engaged in this affair were eminent among 


their sex for talent and virtue, this only strengthens the moral to which | 


their conduct points. 
AN ENGLISIMAN. 
November 26, 1870. 


[Exactly ; this last sentence expresses what is passing in the minds 
of thousands who are watching the performances of the ladies who 
have entered the political arena. We let Mr. Webb's letter pass, too, 
without recalling Mrs. Josephine Butler’s outrageous attack on a gen- 
tleman of high standing, at the last meeting of the British Social 
Science Association, accusing him of indecency because he had visited 
hospitals ofa certain class in Algeria. He was absent when the charge was 
made; but went into the room in which she had performed this exploit, 
and pointed out to her the impropriety of her conduct, and informed her, 
what she apparently did not know, and had not taken the trouble to 
find out, that he was a physician of thirty years’ standing, and had 
visited the hospitals for scientific purposes. The reproof and expo- 
sure, however, did not elicit from her one word of apology or atone- 
ment of any kind, It may be said that men do these things to each 
ether; but then, men are still able to find in their homes the 
society of those who do not do them, and who, in having neither lot 
nor part in them, seem to do at least as much to “purify and elevate 
politics” as the new female politicians have given us any reason thus 
far to expect from female suffrage. And, as our correspondent says, 
seeing What these distinguished ladies who are now on the stump are 
capable of, people begin to ask what the state of things will be when 
the female Tweeds, Sweenys, and Fisks begin to come to the surface 
and “ manage” things.—Ep. Nation. } 


REAL UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AT LAST, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: When in my last letter I intimated an intention of not again 


trespassing on your columns for the present, I little expected so soon to | 
g I 


have an occasion to revise my cecision. The reformer is, however, abroad, 
and the flippant article entitled “* The Feud in the Woman’s Rights Camp ” 
in your last issue calls in my mind for an antidote. It shall be no fault of 


mine if the readers of the ation are wholly mystified as to the best re- | 


sults of our most advanced thought. One point, and one point only, has 
for some time now troubled the advocates of female suffrage. It has been 
evident to us that the posture of political affairs was rapidly passing from 
bad to worse. That this was due to the vicious limitations confining the 
ballot to one sex only was indisputable ; for the stream will always rise to 
a level with its source, and if it fails to rise high it simply proves that the 
source is low. The enfranchisement of women promised much, but, as 
hitherto proposed, left much to be desired. To women, we believe, we 
must look for those pure, elevating, unimpassioned infiuences which shall 
lift politics out of the slums in which men have dragged them. Such 
grave questions as temperance, “ the social evil,” divorce, and that “ gen- 
eral cussidness,” if I may use the expression, which now make jails, re- 
formatories, and wars necessary or periodical, can only be vigorously 


dealt with through the introduction of women. Though this is or soon 


will be universally conceded, yet it was difficult to see how the suffrage 
as hitherto demanded would secure the desired reforms. To put the result 
beyond a doubt, a female preponderance seemed necessary—the women 
must, if necessary, be abie to vote down the men. 

I am rejoiced to see at last that even this final difficulty is solved. I 
need not add that this solution came from a woman; the clear, calm, men- 
tal vision of the sex at a glance saw that which the coarser masculine in- 
tellect had puzzled over in vain. In her speech, replete with mystic wis- 
dom of which Emerson must be proud, at the Women’s Peace Meeting in 
Boston on the 25th inst.—the day after your article appeared, and, as it were, 
in dignified response to it—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made this notable 


ecntribution to the science of politics: “ Let the men vote and let the | 


women vote, and let every child a woman has given to the state give her 
an additional vote.” Much as I admired Mrs. Howe, I confess I was not 
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prepared for the nice knowledge of legal principles indicated by this re 
markable utterance. That by the instinct of intuitive genius she should 
solve the whole suffrage question need surprise no one familiar with her 
mind ; that she should do it in absolute accordance with legal maxims is 
astonishing. All lawyers are constantly citing the rule, partus sequitur 
ventrem. Why, L ask, was it reserved for a woman (to make this nice ap- 


plication of it? This principle conceded, and the suiTrage question may 
be considered settled; the ballot will belong to all, even to the babe 
unborn. 

This simple, quiet solution of a question which has leng perplexed 
men called profound opens a sure way to those reforms which wholly de 
pend on female supremacy. ‘“ Let the men vote "—can we in justice de 
mand more ?——‘‘and let the women vote ’—can we in justice grant less? 
—and then partus sequitur ventrem—our own rule, mark you !—all children 
under age cast their ballots through their mothers. Others more familiar 
with the subject than I may correct me, but I venture to hazard the asser- 
tion that this application of a familiar principle is no less novel than 
startling, and that Mrs. Howe may new claim to be recorded among the 
rare minds who have contributed ideas absolutely new to political science 
After this, can even you assert that women have not the legal instinct ? 

A SENTIMENTALIST, 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1870. 

[We clearly foreshadowed this reform some time ago in an article on 
“Baby Suffrage,” which “ A Sentimentalist ” evidently wishes people 
to believe he has not seen, and in which we boldly claimed the sufrage 
for young children, on the grounds with which the Woman Suffray 
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controversy has made the world so familiar, Of course, our demand 
was received with jeers and abuse; but this did not move us. We 
knew we had sown the seed, and we now begin to see the fruit. The 
proposal of the women to have the children counted in the basis of 
representation, and have votes cast for them by thcir mammas, as 
* trustees,” just as the slavcholders were said to be “trustees” for the 
negroes, and the English oligarchs for the unenfranchised masses, and 
as the male voters for the women, is but the first step in a movement 
which will eventually put the ballot where it belongs, in the child's 
own hands, and then we shall have an end to infanticide, and, better 
than ail, a final solution of the corporal-punishment question, the pro- 





| per settlement of which can never be expected from adult parents and 
school-trustees. The world is sick of trusts and trustees; they are both 
| mediwval devices in aid of human bondage. In the new era nobody 
will “ trust ” anybody else; everybody wil! paddle his own canoe, take 
sare of No, 1, and carry his property about with him on his person, 
The first step toward this is the abolition of the present degrading 
| dependence of babies on their weak and tyrannical mothers and nurses. 
—Ep. Narion.] 


Notes. 





LITERARY. 


Messrs. SHeipon & Co. will shortly republish Victor Hugo’s “Na. 
poleon the Little,” as being a prophecy worth reading now. They have 


oo 


also in press a selection of the best minor poems in the English language, 
| entitled “ Our Poetical Favorites,” by Professor A. C, Kendrick, of Rochester 

University ; and a new story by Mrs. Jane G. Austin: “ The Shadow of 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce for next week 
Gq. W. 
Carleton will publish immediately a posthumous work on Italy by Mrs, 
Anna Cora Ritchie, entitled “ Italian Life and Legends,” with illustrations 
of Italian scenery. 


Moloch Mountain.” 
“ Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms,” by Arthur Helps. 








| —Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have completed the American edition of 
| that truly grand performance, Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquitiea, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History ;"’ and, now that the task is finished, we cannot refrain from 
| repeating the eulogy with which, three years ago, we greeted the incipient 
| enterprise. The American editors, Prof. Hackett and Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
| have deserved well of the literary world and the Bible-studying public in 
general by the excellent revision they have bestowed upon the work, as 
well as by the numerous additions with which they have enhanced its 
value. As it now is, it may justly be said to represent the best acknow]- 
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edged biblical scholarship of both England and America—though cer- | a gentleman who was very fond of the University. So long had he dene 
| its printing that he had acquired by prescription a right to be so em. 
| ployed ; he had honored the institution by naming his press after it; he 
' had come to love it so mach-that he had put it down in his will for a large 
| sum of money, and would, says the story-teller, have very likely, if he had 


tainly not the most advanced criticism of the age—and in technical exe- 
cution to rival the finest publications of a similar character. Among the 
original contributors—about threescore and ten—we find Dean Alford, 


Canon Blakesley, Emanuel Deutsch, Bishop Ellicott, Farrar, Bayard, 


Lightfoot, Oppert, E. H. Plumptre, J. L. Porter, George Rawlinson, Dean | 


Stanley, and a number of other distinguished writers, to whom the list 
of writers for the American edition adds the names of Prof. Bartlett, Dr. 
Conant, Prof. Day, Prof. Fisher, Prof. Gardiner, ete. The latter edition 
consists of four volumes, of about nine hundred closely printed octavo 


pages cach. It is still sold by subscription. 


' see it go elsewhere. 


; another printer. 


—A heavy loss has befallen Nassau Street in the death on Sunday of | 


Mr. William Gowans, who for forty years had been par excellence the an- 
tiquarian bookseller and publisher of New York. He was born in the 
parish of Lismahagow, county of Lanark, Scotland, on the 29th of March, 
1805, and removed with his parents to this country in June, 1821, landing 
at Philadelphia in July of that year, and immediately removing with 
them to Crawford County, Indiana. In September, 1830, he commenced 
business in this city as a bookseller at No. 121 Chatham Street, near 
Pearl. From this small beginning he became at last the leading antiqua- 
rian bookseller in the country, with a bibliographical knowledge unsur- 
passed, and with a sound and sure taste in publishing. His first venture 
was Plato’s “ Phedon,” in 1833. His last, to our knowledge, was the 
“ Bibliotheca Americana,” which a year ago had reached its fifth volume 
with the reprint of Alsop’s “ Character of the Province of Maryland,” no- 
ticed at the time in the Nation. Mr. Gowans was naturally of a very 
amiable and kindly disposition, and if he at times had the appearance of 
crabbedness it was due partly to his native frankness and partly, no 
doubt, to a constitutional headache which never forsook him. His death 
will excite universal regret in literary circles. 

—We have already mentioned the fact that Mr. John Langdon Sibley, 
the chief librarian at Harvard College, has in preparation a biographical 
record of the first two hundred and twenty-five men who were graduated 
at Cambridge. ‘The work is, indeed, in the printer’s hand, and will appear 
as soon as there shall be obtained the number of subscribers requisite to 
cover the expense of publication. It will be sold to subscribers only, will 
not be stereotyped, will be excellent as a specimen of typography, and will 
for these reasons, apart from its biographical and historical value, be very 
well worth the attention of even such book-buyers as may not take in it 
the interest which it will have for those whose kinsmen by blood, or by 
the aflinity of having a common Alma Mater, are commemorated in its 
pages. Its historical and biographical value will, however, be not incon- 
siderable, Mr. Sibley being already known as a worker in the field of 
Massachusetts local history ; and his painstaking labor in the making of 
this book having covered a long term of years, and been expended in care- 
ful and minute research, some of the matter which he has discovered is 
curious and interesting, but most of what he has to present is, of course, 
material of the sort which, however it may serve as the basis of the 
pictorial writings in which some future romancer or historian or essayist 
shall reconstruct colonial history, is in itself certainly not picturesque. 
How valuable it is the best pictorial writer best knows. “I myself,” says, 
in substance, Arthur Clough, in speaking of a new volume of Macaulay's 
“History,” “ have as yet discovered but one blunder, and that a small one, 
but it is characteristic. ‘The oaks of Magdalen,’ he says. They are not 
oaks at all, they are elms; but the temptation to be particular was irresis- 
tible.” To be particular, and to be at the same time exactly truthful, it is 
the business of such books as this of Mr. Sibley’s to make possible—books 
unwisely scoffed at by many who should know better, and by some who 
do know better. We had not intended to say so much about the work in 
question ; no harm is done, however, if our mention of it shall help to 
bring up the list of subscribers, Harvard men or others, to the necessary 
number. Some sixty or more new names are, we believe, wanted, and, of 
course, as soon as may be. We may add that the volume will be an 
octavo, and the paper will be of the best quality, the same as that of Up- 
ham’a “ Witeheraft,” while the work will be done at the press of Welch & 
Bigelow. 

The mention of this press reminds us of a little story, as Mr. Lin- 
coln used to say. It is a little story with a moral; and it was invented for 
the benefit of a “certain University, whose name begins with an H and 
ends with a D,” and which is situated at “Charlésbridge ;” and it first 
saw the light in the columns of a certain Boston evening paper, the name of 
which we think we shall not give. The fable of which we speak asserts that 
the university at “ Charlesbridge ” for many years employed as its printer 


| poor catalogue than it paid before for an admirable catalogue. 





been asked to do so, printed the college catalogue for nothing, rather than 
The university, however, in a recent fit of small 
economy, forgets the honor this gentleman had done it by naming his 
press after it, and, being ignorant that it is down in his will for a large 
sum of money, overrides his prescriptive right, and gives its printing to 
A lawyer is now sent for, the will in question is altered, 
the bequest to the university being stricken out, and the upshot of the 
matter is that the foolish institution of learning loses twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash, and will probably, this year, pay more money for a very 
Pretty 
obviously one would say, all this is nobody’s business but the printer's and 
the university authorities’; and it is as decidedly his and their private 
business as the tailor’s bills of those gentlemen. But, now that it is made 
matter of public comment, a remark or two is here in place. It is need- 
less to point out the cleverness of the argument that the college should 
have been influenced by its knowledge of the bequest of which it was ig- 
norant, and of which in this ignorance it is said to have deprived itself. 
This peculiar sort of cleverness is common to the whole class of writers 


| and talkers who devote themselves to the making or spreading of such 


tales as the one we have summarized ; the snake described by medieval 
naturalists as the amphisbena—which is provided with a venomous head 
at each extremity, each of which is capable of despatching the other—might 
very well be taken as their crest by the entire tribe of them. A true but 
unpractised brother of the guild was he of whom it is somewhere related 
that he once wrote to his friend a scurrilous “ anonymous letter,” denounc- 
ing the friend’s intended wife—a lady who had been a cook, he said, and 
was given to intemperance—and then inadvertently signed his full name 
to it. Happily it was in duelling days, and the other gentleman fought 
him, and prevailed against him, and stopped iis writing of anonymous 
letters. Our fabulist’s prediction as to the probable quality of the new 
printer’s workmanship is another pleasant and characteristic stroke, this 
contingent belying and detracting being another stick with which all of 
this flock are tarred. Doubtless the probability is that the university has 
given reasonable attention to securing the kind of work it wants, and at 
the price it thought good. As for the prescriptive right above-mentioned 
we do not see how it could be established. There would seem to be no 
reason why So-and-so should do my work at rates, say ten per cent. or two 
per cent. or twenty per cent. higher than those at which another man will 
do the same work equally well. Universities especially, which, in this 
country at least, are all very poor, are bound to make their money go as 
far as they possibly can. As for the honor and benefit conferred upon the 
“ Charlesbridge” university by the naming of the press, we should say 
that any member of the university who should maintain that there was 
honor and benefit conferred upon as well as by the printing establish- 
ment, might have good hope of making out his case. But it was not 
our purpose, nor bave we the necessary knowledge, to go into the details 
of the story. It is no affair of ours; and it comes without proofs of its 
statements, and comes in a way so suspiciously like a malicious invention 
or perversion of facts, that it should be disregarded both by the friends of 
the highly respectable man, now dead, after an honorable life of hard 
work, who is made to appear in it, and by the friends of the university. 
Oar purpose was to ask for renewed attention to one of the disgraces of 
journalism. 

~-In view of such disgraces, it might be worth while to introduce into 
this country the use of the postal cards which have been found so ser- 
viceable to the French and German soldiers, and which the English, too, 
have adopted. Possibly they might do something towards abolishing the 
scurrilous editor, who certainly flourishes about as rankly now as ever 
before in the history of our journalism, though we suppose he is more 
clearly known for a rascal and a pest than formerly he was, and suppose, 
too, that the proportion of the decent men to the indecent in journalism 
is now greater than ever. The “high-toned” editor of the good old 
times was pretty often an unscrupulous party hack ; and pretty generally 
he was an ill-informed old braggart, too, whose “eloquent editorials ” 
would have had not much left in them (except some traditionary bits of 
good sense from “ The Federalist ” and the Constitution), if, for instance, 
they had all been treated as Webster treated President Harrison’s annual 
message. He had just done a good morning’s work, he told a friend of 
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his; he had been with the President, and had succeeded in getting we 
forget how many “ Roman proconsuls out of the message,” and much 
other similar Greek and Roman matter. To-day there is room for improve- 
ment, of course; but we imagine that there is more sense, wit, knowl. 
edge, and honesty in our journals than even a gentleman of the old school 
would be able to discover in files of the journals of the immortal Mr. 
Daniel of Richmond, or General Jackson’s Mr. Blair, or Mr. Prentiss. 
Our existing scurrilous papers are, however, villanously bad, no doubt ; 
for impudent handling of the affairs of private life, for malicious attacks 
on private character, for political dishonesty and greed, for cynical devo- 
tion to money-getting, for downright hard lying, for their indifference to 
common decency, not to say their preference for sensational indecency, for 
their frivolous personalities, we suppose they have never been excelled. 
The famous “stout oak stick” on which Dr. Johnson immediately laid 
out a sixpence when he had information that it was Mr. Sam Foote’s in- 
tention to portray him at one of that gentleman’s divertisements, is really 
about the only instrument of criticism which it is proper to employ in 
commenting on the performances of certain gentlemen of our daily and 
weekly press. The doctor never otherwise so well earned his title of the 
Great Moralist—if indeed the title was not purchased there and then 
when the stick changed hands. Some stories that we hear are false, or itis 
a fact that something recently very like this Johnsonian method of criticism 
has been efficaciously applied to certain editors who might be mentioned. 


—Our notion in regard to the postal cards was suggested by what is told of 
the English use of them. They are meant to be used for the transmission 
of short messages, as to which the sender and the receiver are indifferent 
whether or not all the world reads them. It has been found, however, in 
these first days of the trial of them, that they furnish what seems to many 
people an irresistible temptation to send to objects of their displeasure 
opprobrious and insulting messages. For instance, a lady desirous of fo- 
menting domestic discord may write a postal card to the husband of the 
family whose peace it is desired to disturb, and cause it to be delivered 
when he is absent and his wife is not. This card, the assumption is, the 
wife will of course read, and that the consequence will be “ incompatibil- 
ity ” of greater or less duration and savageness. Or a discontented trades- 
man may successfully impart to all a man’s servants that he thinks he 
“has waited about long enough,” with the result of bringing upon the 
debtor the contumelious regards of the kitchen girl who receives the 
missive, and also of importing deeper bitterness into the remarks of the 
cook when she is discharged for peculation. So of all other weaknesses 
and crimes. . They may, by means of the postal card system, be so im- 
puted toa man that some members at least, and very likely all, of the 
circle immediately about him, and whose good opinion is of most impor- 
tance to him, shall distinctly know that he stands so indicted. It is in 
this particular that the postal card writer has the advantage over the 
writer for scurrilous newspapers. The latter cannot be sure that a man’s 
wife, for example, will read the next morning’s—National Intelligencer, 
let us say for safety’s sake. Ile may fling as much mud as his talents 
permit, and with the best will, and yet it may all fall innocuous. For pur- 
poses of general defamation of public persons the newspaper would no 
doubt still be used; but we may fancy that some of the libellers of 
private men would feel it better to employ their abilities in the devising 
of postal card messages than in putting their rascality into print. Another 
advantage would be that there would probably be some, though a small, 
opportunity for retaliation upon the libeller ; slender and delicate persons 
might properly prefer the retaliatory postal card to the stout oak stick 
above-mentioned or the revolver—instruments that now afford nearly the 
only resource open to the public. 

—The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for June to 
September, inclusive, contain a clear and interesting account by the 
President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of a singular suit which the Legis. 
lature of Massachusetts has directed the Attorney-General to bring 
against the Society, to recover certain original documents known as “ The 
Hutchinson Papers.” It appears from this statement that in 1819 and 
1820 the Secretary of the Commonwealth presented the Society with sun- 
dry letters and papers “ saved,” as he described them to the Legislature 
in the following year, “from the riot at Gov. Hutchinson’s house—some 
of them of a private nature, and some of them public documents collected 
by him probably as materials for his History of Massachusetts and a 
volume of State Papers which he had published.” These he did not re- 
gard ‘‘as belonging to the Government, or as any part of the records of 
the Commonwealth, or ancient colony or province,” and accordingly, with 
the then Governor's permission, he deposited a part of them, “ valuable 
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chiefly for their antiquity,” with the Historical Society, as already men 
tioned. In 1846, and again in 1847, Dr. Palfrey, the historian, then Sec 
retary, sought to reclaim the decuments for the Commonwealth, but the 
Society adopted the report of a special committee that the State had not 
the shadow of a claim to them,and that the statute of limitations might 
properly be invoked against any such claim. In 1867, the Legislature re- 
opened the controversy, and has ended by ordering a prosecution of the 
Society. It seems quite unlikely that the court should dispossess the de- 
fendants, who mean to contest. They will do so for the principle in 
volved rather than for the sake of keeping the letters, which have either 
been copied or printed, and are no longer indispensable. 

—Very interesting memorial notices of the late Hon. John P. Kennedy 
and Rev. Dr. N. L. Frothingham are contained in these same Proceed 
ings. A letter from Rev. R. C. Waterston, written from San Francisco, men 
tions a national service of the Jate Mr. Stanton which is far from being 
generally known. One may now examine in San Francisco a collection 
of about one thousand volumes, mostly manuscript, constituting the body 
of Spanish and Mexican archives which fell into the hands of the United 
States Government when it took possession of California. They were 
concealed at first at Los Angeles, but finally brought to Monterey. To 
1851, Government placed them in charge of the surveyor-general—a very 
proper disposition, since six hundred of the volumes relate to grants of 
land. “In 1858,” continues Mr. Waterston, “the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton 
came officially to this place, and found the papers disarranged, and more 
than one-half (now in this collection) were still in other parts of the coun 
try. By his influence and under his oversight, they were brought to 
gether, systematically arranged, and substantially bound.” In addition 
to royal decrees, official orders and correspondence of the Mexican Vice- 
roys, correspondence of the Governors of the Province from 1775 to 
1844, records and correspondence relating to missions, presidios, and 
pueblos, and civil, military, ecclesiastical, legislative, and judicial reeords, 
there are miscellaneous records of current domestic history, and, what 
is especially valuable, “correspondence by navigators of different 
nations, in as many as ten languages—documents dating as far back as 
1767,” and containing a history of the coast from Cape Horn to Columbia 
River, for a hundred years. “ Here are manuscripts relating to Vancouver 
(dated 1795); also to the celebrated voyage of Captain Cook, together 
with accounts of Prussian admirals, Eaglish captains, and French ex 
plorers.” 

—Among the clever pictures which the [talian correspondent referred 
to a fortnight ago gives of Paris under siege, is one of the club called the 
“ Folies Bergéres,” 
question whether, seeing that the Prussians impressed the peasants to 
work on their fortifications, the Prussian prisoners should, in return, be 
made to work on the defences of the city. The generosity of the French 
character and republican fraternity made the negative prevail ; and it was 
very well so, inasmuch as at that date (September 25) there were no Prus- 
sian prisoners in Paris. The same club in its debates was in the habit of 
referring to the provinces as if they were Patagonia, and their inhabit- 
ants as if they were South Sea savages—ignorant, stupid, imbruted, des- 
titute of patriotism. All this, in hearing of the mablots or Gardes Mobiles 
from the same provinces. How to “civilize” these wretched inhabitants 
of France? “ Persuade them,” says one, “ that their interest requires them 
to rise en masse, or else the Prussians will burn their houses and drive off 
their cattle.” “ Not so,” says another; “we must go among them with 
an iron hand and unlimited powers, inspire them with fear, and compel 
them to be republicans, and obey Paris.” The club does a more sensible 
thing when it asks /igaro by what means it obtained its pretended report 
(made, of course, out of whole cloth) of a council of war at the Prussian 
headquarters, what it paid for it, and how the editor manages to keep up 
direct communication with the enemy. Quite different is the club at 
the Théatre Porte St. Martin, whose leading spirits and orators are Yung 
and Ratisbonne, of the Débats, Pressens¢é, and Cocquerel—a club which, if 
times were not changed, might seem to revive that of the Girondists, 
especially as it is one of the few at which one may address his andience 2s 
“ Messieurs ” without being hissed. Crowds attend, and an admission fee 
of twenty-five centimes is collected. 
“guardians of the peace” 


which, he says, discussed for an hour one night the 


The correspondent tells of the 
whom Ké¢ratry substituted for the gendarmes, 


taking away their arms, and disguising them as much as possible. He 
made them shave their moustaches and imperials, and wear their hair 
combed down over their foreheads; from this circumstance, and because 
of the great hood which they wore on their coats, the populace dubbed 
them capuchins. 


They were instructed to walk three by three, soberly, 














and with downcast eyes. The result was that they had to be saved by the 
National Guard from the attacks of malefactors. By night one meets the 
vs de nuit—five men, carrying a lanthorn on a pole, and charged 


gruel 


to look out against fires—the watchmen of the Middle Ages. 


—As for news, says this correspondent, in his diary for October 25, the 
eagerness for it is so great that when German newspapers fall into the 
hands of the Parisians, they are immediately reproduced, and, to add to 
their value, are imitated in form and makeup. Such a paper, found on 
the body of some Prussian victim of a sortie or reconnoissance, is carried 
as a prize to the office of some one of the Paris journals, which makes a 
great parade in announcing it. English papers excite a still greater sen- 
sation. On one memorable occasion, at Bagneux, a cutlet was found 
wrapped in a piece of the Morgen-Post—a double treat (due regali in uno). 

300k literature has not perished utterly, for Victor Hugo had printed the 
first French edition of his “ Chatiments,” preceded by a beautiful poem 
hitherto unpublished, entitled “ Le Retour.” The profits were destined 
to swell the subscriptions for cannon. The siege has seemed, too, a good 
opportunity in which to bring out of its obscurity the statue of Voltaire, 
aud set it in a more commanding position—in that previously occupied by 
the statue of Eugéne Beauharnais, in the Place formerly of the same 
name, but henceforth to be called, along with the boulevard, after the 
new incumbent. With so much more serious business clamoring for the 
best energies of every citizen, this renaming of streets, tearing down of 
odious insignia, and casting and melting of statues, in which Paris has 
been indulging since the 4th of September, is one of the most striking 
evidences of incapacity to face the situation. The logic of it would seem 
to be that the Republic could not be carried on in sight, say, of the 
Avenue de l' Impératrice, or that if Boulevard Haussmann becomes Boule- 
vard Victor IIugo the Republic will be assured—and Paris impregnable. 


HARTT’S BRAZIL.* 

In this volume, of over 600 pages, we have one of the results of that 
expedition to Brazil which, by the generosity of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, of 
Boston, was undertaken by Prof. Louis Agassiz and his companions in 
1865-66. The director of the expedition has already in his pleasant nar- 
rative given us a general account of the journey and many of its results, 
but it was reserved for future publications to give the completed studies 
of the various branches of natural history whose investigation was in- 
cluded in the labors of the party. Fortunately for science, the task of 
thus investigating the geology and physical geography of Brazil was by 
Prof. Agassiz assigned to his companion and former pupil, Mr. Charles 
Frederick Hartt, now professor of these sciences at Cornell University, 
who, to prepare himself more fully for his work, returned to Brazil in 
1867, and there spent several months. The results of his completed 
studies are given in the volume before us. The author has, as he tells us, 
examined more or less critically the works of the principal investigators 
who had preceded him in this field, so that his book, instead of being a 
simple report of Prof. Hartt’s own observations, has grown into a general 
work, “in which have been incorporated the best results of others who 
have written on the geology and physical geography of Brazil.” For this 
critical labor, and for the numerous citations and references showing the 
extent of our author’s acquaintance with the literature of his subject, the 
student cannot be too grateful, the more so as many of the works citéd are 
rare. 

It is no easy task, in the short space of our columns, to give 
an adequate notion of the varied and important information with 
which this work is filled; but we propose to call attention to some 
of the points which have specially attracted us in the perusal of it. As 
regards the name of the country, which is that of a red dye-wood, known 
to Europeans before the discovery of this continent, and then brought 
from the East Indies, our author is apparently in doubt both as to the 
etymology of the word and the reason for applying it to the eastern coast 
of South America. A reference to Webster's Dictionary, however, gives a 
seemingly satisfactory solution of the deuble problem. We are there told 
that the name of Brazil, from the Portuguese braza, a glowing coal or fire, 
given to this bright, and then highly prized, red dye-wood, was by King 
Emanuel applied to this newly-discovered land because it abounded in 
what, under the name of Brazil-wood, is still an object of commerce from 
th ut country. 








* “Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil. By Ch. Fred. Hartt.” Fields, 
Ca sood & Co. 1870. 
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For the better understanding of the book a photo-lithographed sketch- 
map, on a considerable scale, compiled by Prof. Hartt from the best sources, 
is prefixed to the volume. The data for an accurate geographical delinea- 
tion of the country are still wanting. Several sma!l maps and sections 
and numerous wood-engravings, chiefly from drawings by Prof. Hartt, 
serve to illustrate the work; many of them are of considerable artistic 
merit. Our author takes up, one after another, the description of the 
several provinces to which his studies extended, and gives details of 
their geological character, including notes on the altitude of the rocks, 
their mineralogy and their lithology; while, in the case of the fossi- 
liferous strata, their organic remains are carefully noted, and in many 
eases descriptions of new species are given, constituting important con- 
tributions to paleontology. The studies in the recent zodlogy of Brazil, 
which are scattered throughout this book, are also very valuable, and 
have been furnished partly by the author himself and in part by several 
American naturalists, whose aid is acknowledged in the preface, among 
them Messrs. Marsh, Hyatt, and Verrill. Prof. Agassiz, we regret to learn, 
has by illness been prevented from giving with this volume his descrip- 
tions of the great collections of fishes made during the expedition. The 
botany has not been neglected, and lists of the most characteristic and 
valuable plants are given in describing the various regions. 


The geographical features of the country are described at length, and 
our author, inspired by the beauties of the natural scenery, sometimes for- 
gets his concise and scientific style, and records his impressions in lan- 
guage which betrays the poet. Of the view from the summit of the 
Corcovado, near Rio, he says: “If the geologist has any soul, any love for 
the beautiful, there is no scene which, with all his cold analysis of topo- 
graphical and geological elements, is more likely to impress him as an 
artist's work.” This is followed by a fine piece of description, which, 
did space permit, we would gladly copy (pages 11 and 12). Nor are 
economic considerations overlooked ; we have valuable information as 
regards soil, timber, and the cultivation of the most important crops, 
while the coal-mines of the southern provinces are described in much de- 
tail, and shown to be of great richness. In chapter xviii. will be found a 
careful account of the gold mines of the empire, considered both from a 
geological and an economic point of view. 


To this last chapter succeeds a summary of the results to which our 
author has arrived with regard to the geology of Brazil. From the facts 
observed by himself, and by those who have preceded him in the same 
field, he has been enabled to give a general notion of the geognostical 
structure of the country, and to establish certain very instructive compari- 
sons between it and the eastern parts of North America. We can only 
here call attention to two or three points of interest. 


The weathering, or the softening and disintegration of hard crystal- 
line rocks under the influence of the elements is well known to observers 
as a process which goes on in some regions with great rapidity. In our 
latitude, however, it is very slow, and the granite-like rocks of the North- 
ern United States, where protected by a thin layer of soil, still bear un- 
effaced on their surfaces the ice-markings of the glacial period ; while 
even the naked summits of the White Hills, after ages of exposure to 
the changes of the seasons, are but very slightly and superficially dis- 
integrated. As we go southward, however, these conditions are greatly 
changed ; in our Southern States the crystalline stratified rocks are found 
to be softened and altered to such depths from the surface as to sur- 
prise Northern geologists, and this condition of things is still more 
marked in parts of Brazil. In the province of Rio de Janeiro, the great 
mountain belt of the Serro do Mar consists of a crystalline gneiss, often 
granitic, and probably, as supposed by Williamson and by Hartt, of Lau- 
rentian age—that is to say, belonging to the same system of rocks as the 
Highlands of the Hudson. Beneath a layer of unstratified drift and gravel, 
which generally mantles around these hills in the province of Rio, the 
gneiss is found te be softened and decomposed to depths of from a few 
inches to one hundred feet. The feldspar has been turned into clay 
from the loss of a part of its constituents by solution, yet the crum- 
bling products of decay still retain their original positions, as shown by 
the lines of stratification and by the intersecting veins of quartz. The 
causes which have produced this singular alteration of the rocks have 
been a subject of much speculation. Darwin, who studied the phenom- 
enon in Brazil, supposed the change to have taken place beneath the 
sea—a conclusion which to the chemist is scarcely admissible. There 
is no doubt that the view advocated by Prof. Hartt, and by most chemical 
geologists, is in the main the true one, and that the process of alteration is 
dependent upon the action of warm rain-waters holding in solution, besides 
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carbonic acid from the air, nitrate of ammonia, and perhaps nitric acid, 


which are frequent products of thunder-showers in tropical regions. Prof. | 


Hartt, moreover, suggests that the organic matters, more or less acid in 
their nature, resulting from the decay of vegetation, may have aided the 
solvent action of the waters, and notes that this remarkable decomposition 
has only taken place in regions anciently or at present covered with forest. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is only in rainy districts which support an abun- 
dant vegetation, it would not seem by this relation alone to be established 
that the products of vegetable decay were in any way instrumental in 
effecting the alteration of the rocks, although the suggestion has chemical 
considerations in its favor. In any view, this softening of the rocks is a 
subject upon which we look for further light. It is well known that cer- 
tain granitic rocks, even in England, are subject to this change; while 
others, apparently similar, have great power of resistance. In the present 
state of our knowledge, there is something mysterious in this softening 
of hard felspathic rocks by a process which is, to a certain extent, analo- 
gous with the mouldering of wood, and is not to be confounded with the 
mechanical crumbling down of certain brittle rocks by the action of the 
weather, in which frost plays an important part. The great wasting and 
wearing away of crystalline rocks in former geological periods, of which 
we have abundant evidence, is less difficult to be understood when we 
learn that rocks as hard as those of our New York Highlands become, 
even in our own time, under certain conditions, so softened as to offer little 
more resistance to the eroding action of a torrent than an ordinary gravel- 
bed. 

Closely connected with this phenomenon in Brazil is that of the glacial 
drift. When Prof. Agassiz, on his return from Brazil, told us of evidences 
of the action of ice beneath the tropics, and as near the equator as latitude 


8° south, the statement was so surprising that, notwithstanding his great | 


authority, it was received by many with doubts. On his second visit to 
Brazil, however, Prof. Hartt gave especial attention to this question, and 
he gives us good reasons for maintaining that the unstratified, coarsely- 
ground detritus which overlies alike the disintegrated gneisses and the 
more recent deposits, and is found both on the mainland and on the 
islands off the coast, is in all respects similar in its character and mode of 
occurrence to the so-called glacial drift of our northern regions. He be- 
lieves that at the time of its production the country stood at a much higher 
level than at present, and was covered by a general glacier, which, in its 
passage over the previously decomposed rocks, ground up the superficial 
layer, spreading it as a paste over the surface, where it was left after the 
melting of the glacier. We confess that the scepticism which we shared 
with many others as to the glacial drift of Brazil, is overcome by the evi. 
dence furnished by Prof. Hartt. This unstratified layer, however, in many 
parts of the country, reposes not upon the gneiss, but upon stratified 
clays and sands, which were by Prof. Agassiz supposed to belong to the 
drift, and thus contributed to swell greatly the extent of the drift forma- 
tion as defined by him, but are supposed by Prof. Hartt to be really older 
deposits, and of tertiary age. It thus appears that while fully sus- 
taining the discovery of glacial drift in tropical Brazil, our author ex- 
cludes from it much of the material which Prof. Agassiz had referred to 
that period. 

The comparisons between the geology of Brazil and that of the great 
Appalachian region of North America are very instructive, showing cer- 
tain homologies between the northern and southern divisions of our con- 
tinent. We have already noticed the Laurentian age of the Serro do Mar ; 
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and the greenish, micaceous, and chloritic schists, with diorites, horn- | 


blende rocks, and crystalline iron ores of the interior of Bahia, suggest the 
Huronian system (p. 298). The great mass of mica schists, however, in 
their general characters approached those cf the White Mountains of New 
England ; while the gold-bearing strata of Brazil, according to Professor 


Hartt, bear striking resemblances to those of Nova Scotia. These litho- | 


logical similarities appear to be confirmed by the stratigraphical relations, 
showing how widely spread were the conditions which presided over the 
rock formations at these early periods of the world’s history, and opening 
new vistas of study in comparative geology, as pointed out in the note by 
Dr. Sterry Hunt on page 550. 

We must not conclude our notice of this instructive volume without 
again mentioning the fact, already noticed in our columns, that Professor 
Hartt, together with the professor of botany from Cornell and a large party 
of students, has spent the last few months in Brazil. The return of the 
party may soon be expected, and they will, doubtless, bring a rich har 
vest of materials for the further elucidation of the natural history of 
Brazil. 
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BELL'S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 

Ir is not always the oldest or the most familiar proverbs which carry 
the most complete conviction. Occasionally, the very disgust produced in 
the mind by the wearisome repetition of a popular saying tends to blunt 
its effect on the imagination. It has been so often dinned into our ears 
that ‘* Westward the star of empire takes its way,” and we have not infre- 
quently found so much of crudeness or vulgarity in the people most fond 
of urging the assertion, or in the methods of its enforcement, that one 
might almost be pardoned for regarding this well-worn apothegm with 
callousness, if not with resentful distrust. It may be perfectly true that 
the sceptre is passing westward ; but the cultivated denizen of the Fast- 
ern slopes finds it hard to believe, and certainly very unpalatable when 
demonstrated. The Lowell manufacturer among his mills, the Broad. 
way or Church Street importer going to his business through miles of 
commercial palaces, the Yale or Harvard professor sauntering through 
the venerable grounds of his beloved university, or the Fitth Avenue 
dandy fluttering his idle hour at Newport and Saratoga—each and all of 
these will naturally struggle against the disagreeable conviction that his 
wealth, his enterprise, his learning, or his fashionable splendor may. iu an 
assignable period, be utterly thrown into the shade by the glories of some 
nascent metropolis in Arizona, Oregon, or California. 

Perhaps the main value of such a book as Dr. Bell’s to the general 
reader is the brisk stirring up of our ideas on this subject which it cannot 
fail to produce, and the renewed confirmation it lends to a truth which we 
would gladly overlook if we could. Though it may not convince us that 
New York and Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati, are in immediate 
danger of becoming subsidiary to Santa Fé, or Denver, or Sacramento, 
it will greatly aid in clearing our notions about the great wave of West 
ern progress, and furnish us with invaluable details for computing its 
scope and impetus. The author, a cultivated English physician and man 
of science, was appointed in 1867 to the position—nothing better offer. 
ing—of photographer on the surveying expedition sent out by the Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company, “to determine upon the best route for a south 
ern railway to the Pacific coast through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the southern part of California.” A vacancy in the corps 
shortly after its departure enabled him to take the more congenial position 
of physician to the expedition, which turned out to be a mere sinecure, 


/ and allowed him leisure for the extended and minute observations on 


physical geography, botany, geology, and mineralogy, with still farther 
comments on habits and social condition of the races met in his journey, 
which he has embodied in the bulky volume before us. His photographie 
tastes, also, when once contracted, did not desert him, and the book is en- 
riched with very good illustrations from views taken with his own hands. 
The work is a combination of the book of travels and the scientific report, 
and,as such, not altogether satisfactory reading for the general student. 
Dr. Holmes’s witty criticism on a similar work, that, like the mermaid, it 
was impossible to tell where the fish ended and the lady began, is here 
applicable. Probably, the ditliculty must be regarded as inseparable 
from the nature of such books; certainly the present volume has so inex- 
tricably mingled the statistical, the adventurous, and the picturesque that 
almost any one class of readers will have to take it with great allowance ; 
the would-be speculator, miner, or contractor will grumble at the space 
wasted on Indian fights and sketches of scenery; the after-dinner 
reader, ar tious only for pleasant excitement, will often get inextricably 
strayed in the mazes of Western geography, or hopelessly bewildered with 
the details of Rocky Mountain metals, products, and flora. Of its two 
merits—interest and information—the latter must be considered as pre- 
dominant. Wild and adventurous as such a journey must needs be, the 
relation of stirring or thrilling incident, or the painting of picturesque 
scenes, is kept subsidiary to the main object of the book as of the 
expedition—the furnishing detailed and exact information about the coun- 
try in every regard which could affect the location of the proposed railway. 
In all these matters the author seems to have been worthy of the highest 
praise, as indefatigable in the collection of his facts, at whatever risk and 
trouble to himself, as simple and concise in his statement. In an enter 


| prise where personal observation is of the highest importance, where the 


ipse vidi of the writer would bear a value higher than Cwsar’s, he miplit 
be excused if his narrative were plentifully sprinkled with capital I's. 
Bat the doctor is one of the modest and reticent type so common among 
his countrymen. Though he seems to have smelled powder more thin 
once, and though his scalp must occasionally have felt an unpleasant 
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creeping at the near prospect of Soiadlio ain knives, he tells his 
story simply and almost barely, with a quiet stoicism which the red | 
man, his assailant, might envy. After certain very terrible and pathetic 
scenes, Where most writers would have been profusely lachrymose or im- 


with brief comment and little or no sentiment. For purposes of interest 
we could wish him less reserved, and in view of the rich material under 
lis hands for picturesque description or thrilling narrative, we could par- 
don a little more of that fascinating, if untrustworthy, imagination which 
enlivens the pages of Dixon or Ludlow. 

Principal elements of difficulty in the problem of running a railroad 
across the continent are heights, cations, and lack of water and fuel. To 
all these points our author's observations were directly addressed. It 
would be impossible in our brief review to resume in any satisfactory way 
the manifold results of his enquiries; bat the most ungeological reader 
may be interested in his preliminary chapters on the physical geography 
of the great central plateaus of the continent, with his clear bringing out 
of the one prominent feature in their conformation—the mesas and cafions. 
Briefly stated, the lesson of this chapter is that a large portion of the coun- 
try between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada is made up of 
high tablelands, or mesas, to give them their Spanish name, themselves 
the product of water-deposit from some vast superincumbent ocean in re- 
note geologic periods, cut in every direction, through the process known 
as erosion, by streams from the mountains, which have gradually worn 
their beds deeper and deeper through the varied strata, and produced the 
curious and picturesque chasms known as cajions. Thus, instead of the 
gracefully swelling hills and glades, the sloping meadows, and placid 
lakes of our own Atlantic landscape, the traveller on the Plains sees for 
hundreds of miles only a succession of table-lands and perpendicular cliffs, 
intersected and sliced down, like pound cake cut up for tea, by these singu- 
lar gullies, whose very existence he is frequently unaware of till he 
stands upon the verge of the chasm In the cafions, if by choice or acci- 
dent he descends into their beds, he finds himself hemmed in a precipitous 
gorge, of varying width, but in many cases, especially the so-called Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, far exceeding in height and savage grandeur the 
well-known gorges of the Tamina and Trient in Switzerland. ‘his won. 
derful gorge was explored involuntarily, in 1867, by James Baker, a “ pros. 
pector,”’ swept down on an improvised raft in his attempt to ‘escape from 
Indians. His account is one of the most wonderful stories in the book ; 
but is confirmed in all essentials by the report of Major J. W. Powell, who 
explored it with a party in 1869. A glance at the lithograph of the Colo- 
rado Plateau, in the introduction, does more for the imagination than 
pages of description, and impresses the reader with the impossibility of 
carrying a railroad through such a country. The only remedy would seem 
to be to “turn” the ravines, or avoid entirely the tract of country in which 
they are found; and to do this is a main object of the proposed “32d 
parallel route” in which our author was engaged. 

The actua! surveying work of the expedition commenced at Fort Wal- 
lace, on Smoky Hill Fork, in Western Kansas. At Fort Lyon, just over the 
Colorado frontier, they struck the Purgatoire River, and, following its 
course upward through the Big Cajon, crossed the Raton mountains and 
came down on the head-waters of Red and Canadian Rivers. From Fort 
Union, on the eastern slope of the Spanish range, they struck south-west- 
ward through the Placer Mountains by the Caion Blanco, and came down on 
the Rio Grande del Norte at Albuquerque, with an intervening trip to Santa 
lé. Thence. moving due south down the Rio Grande, and passing Forts 
Craig and McKay, they turned westward through the dangerous Apache 
country, over the Peloncello and Pina Lefio Ranges, and through the pic- 
turesque Aravaypa Cajon to Fort Grant. Here, leaving the rest of the 
party to pursue their way towards the west and the head of the Gulf, Dr. 
Bell struck southward, with a guide, through Sonora, to investigate the 
feasibility of a branch road to Guaymas. From Guaymas by steamer, 
doubling the extremity of Lower California, he reached San Francisco, 
from which, by the then only partially completed Central Pacific, he got 
back by Austin and Denver to his starting-point at Fort Wallace. Weare 
greatly tempted to insert in full his description of the pueblo, or fortified 
village, at Zui, on the head-waters of the Gila, and greatly interested in 
his sketch of the peaceful, industrious, and half-civilized Pueblo Indians at 
Jarge throughout the States of Arizona and New Mexico. Very pleasant, 
too, is his account of the lazy simplicity and cool greenery of the quaint 
old Mexican town of Albuquerque, as, later, of that of Hermosillo. His 
bit of description of manners at the Santa Fé baile (dance) is very lively, 
and his comparison between the neatness of the Mexican peon and the 
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Irish emigrant of the Eastern States very suggestive—especially to the 
latter. Very worthy of attention, too, is his recommendation to German 


| or other emigrants of the Mesilla Valley, with its yet undeveloped possi- 


bilities of grape culture ; and his calculation of potential thousands or mil- 


pressive, he, with true British phlegm, drops the chapter and the reader | lions of bottles which may yet pass over the South Pacific line makes one 
} 


| thirsty to read it. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR ‘THE YOUNG,.—IL* 


Ir “ genial” criticism is ever in place, it would seem to be in the case 
of that sort of literature with which we are concerned in this article. We 
are accordingly disposed to err as much on this side as is customary, but, 
being especially jealous in behalf of the infants, we sometimes lose sight 
of our purpose to judge lightly where judge we must. We can illustrate 
this with the two books first named below, whose exteriors prepared us 
for something out of the ordinary, and which, so far as the pictures go, 
might still be recommended, even if these were more crudely executed 
than they are. The “ Little Red Riding-Hood Picture-Book ” is one of the 
handsome quartos of the season, with showy, high-colored illustrations 
and large print. It is intended to amuse children in the divided syllable 
stage of reading, and reads like a publication of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Cowardice and Cruelty. It opens with the popular classic which 
gives it its title, and the remembrance of which is, to say the least, not 
reassuring in the dark. This is followed by the “ Three Bears,” but not 
the amiable three of our childhood—and, we are inclined to believe, the 
original three also—when we used to envy Silverhair her visit to them. 
Whoever edited the present version seems to have judged the other maw- 
kish and feeble, for he makes his bears as frightful as possible, and a warn- 
ing to all bold, meddlesome girls who go peeping into strange places. 
This, we suppose, is what is called fitting a story with a moral, and it has 
been done by degrading the character of all the actors, both beast and 
human. Next follow six short stories of animals, every one of which offers 
some spectacle of blood-thirstiness for the innocent little mind to dwell 
upon. Last of all comes the story of the “ Three Little Kittens,” who lost 
their mittens, and it is the only one that seems to have crept in by acci- 
dent as not likely to scare the timid or quicken the germ of cruelty in the 
strong. Of similar appearance, and, in its leading tale, fully as objection- 
able, is “ The Snow-White and Rose-Red Picture-Book,” which, however, 
has as a set-off Hans Andersen’s “ Ugly Duckling,” for those who can ap- 
preciate it, and, with several illustrations to the page, “Cock Robin,” 
“ Cinderella,” the “ Three Bears” again, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” etc 
The book is a made-up one, and all the last-mentioned stories are so 
patched, clipped, or otherwise altered as to be of little value except as ex- 
planations of the colored prints. 

Very good books to keep from the young are the “Rollo and Lucy 
Books of Poetry,” in three graded volumes, prepared, of course, by the 
author of the Rollo and Lucy series of story-books, which was useful and 
respectable in its day—the day of canal and stage-coach locomotion, and 
somewhat later. Mr. Abbott’s capacity for his present task is manifestly 
small indeed, whether one considers his selections or the “original” dog- 
gerel interspersed among them. In fact, taking account of his preface, 
one is forced to believe that the best poetry for youth is highly objection- 
able, since “the compiler has taken pains to exclude carefully from this 
collection everything that seemed to him to inculcate anything false, 
whether in matters of fact, in morals, in sentiment, or in philosophy.” Or 
else his criterion for poetry is the aid which any given piece can be made 
to render to family and school discipline. Here is a choice specimen of 


versification from the first book : 


‘* A mother was sitting one night at her table, 
And rocking her baby, that lay in the cradle. 
As she rocked him, the rocking grew slower and slower, 
Till the cradie at last did not move any more.’ 


In the third book, among the “ pieces not before published,” or else the 





“The Little Red Riding-Hood Picture-Book. Containing Little Red Riding- 
Hood. The Three Bears, Dash and the Ducklings,” etc. With 24 pages of illustrations. 
New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1870. 

“The Snow-White and Rose-Red Picture-Book. Containing Little Snow-White, 
The Ugly Duckling, Nursery Tales, Mother Hubbard, and Cock Robin.” With 24 pages 
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‘many anonymous articles, gathered from various sources,” there are 
verses entitled “A Valentine,” which we shall not quote, but the intro- 
ductory note to which shows very well to what sort of a yoke Mr. Abbott 
is inclined to hitch Pegasus. It runs thus: “ The following valentine 
was sent to a bachelor, accompanied by a little parcel. On opening the 
parcel, the gentleman found a ri) of a very small animal, completely en- 
veloped with white satin ribbon, ornamented with a true-lover’s knot at 
each end, and another in the middle.” 

“ Our Feathered Companions” is a book in all respects worthy of the 
holidays, and which has for its leading motive the preservation of birds by 
showing what a valuable part they play in human economy, and also how 
much more interesting they should be as objects of study than as victims 
of the fowler. This end is sought to be reached by a supposed conversa- 
tion between a father and his children, in which, however contrary to the 
common experience, the latter seem to know as much about ornithology as 
the former. The result is a dialogue only in form, and one in which it 
would make no great difference if Charlotte’s remarks were labelled 7Tom’s, 
or Freddie's Edith’s, or Mary’s Papa’s. The respective ages of the chil_ 
dren are, we need not add, scarcely distinguishable ; bat the first remarks 
of Jom, which are introduced as if not above the heads of his brothers and 
sisters, would, we opine, be quite impossible in an American family in 
similar circumstances. Papa has just opened the conversation by welcom- 
ing the exchange of the city for “ the shore of the ever-sounding sea,” and 
Tom takes up the parable in this wise : 


“T think that phrase, ‘the shore of the ever.sounding sea,’ pronounced 
slowly, echoes the sense of the words as delicately as Homer's celebrated 
line ending with 

‘TloAvgzccBowo Yaracons.’” 


The illustrations of this book are numerous and well-drawn, though the 
figures are not to be compared, for their action, with Michelet’s “ Birds,” 
nor of course for fidelity of form and plumage with Bewick’s masterly de- 
sigos; and, as we have said, there is here an excellent vift for Christmas 
or New Year’s. 

In all that pertains to the manufacture, we cannot speak too eulogisti- 
cally of “ National Nursery Rhymes.” It is an admirable sample of the 
art of book-making, in binding, paper, and typography. Mr. Elliott has 
selected upwards of fifty rhymes, from Mother Goose chfefly, prefixing to 
each a capital design illustrating it, and set the whole to music. The 
pictures alone are worth the price of the book. We will even go farther, 
and say that the head-piece on page 10, “ Nineteen Birds,” is worth the 
price; while there are a score of others which have, perhaps, as good a 
right to be mentioned—say, “I had a little doggy,” on page 12, which for 
sentiment and drawing it would be difficult to surpass. Mr. Elliott was 
attempting a very great task when he set about composing over fifty 
melodies, which needed to be not only “ within the capacity of children’s 
execution and the compass of children’s voices,” but of that catching 
originality and swing which should at once ally itself to the verse, 
never to be separated from it. To make to order six tunes worthy 
of the immortality of Mother Gcose would have been a feat; so 
that we shall not be thought to praise too little when we say 
that the composer has got through his stint like a gentleman and 
aschular. The tunes are simple and graceful, and harmonized in good 
memory of classic models. It would have lightened Mr. Elliott's 
task and not made the result less valuable, we think, if he had preserved 
a few of the old tunes that, in one way or another, have attached them- 
selves to certain of the nursery rhymes. 


“Zampa,” nor the Hutchinson’s excellent “Spider and the Fly,” 
we cannot dismiss for a new tune, however elaborate; or our “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star ;” or the old, very old, “ Margery Daw ;” 
bit of music, wherever it came from, “ The north winds do blow”’—we 
wish we could transcribe it here. 
been singing to us “The old woman that lived in a shoe” to 
pretty Polly Hopkins ;” 
able and acceptable, for so long that it becomes difficult to detach them 
and take on the new and delicate but somewhat characterless motifs of 
Mr. Elliott. 

“Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood” is likely to prove interesting to 
both boys and girls not under twelve, in spite of its formal language, 
and its tolerably frequent wanderings into the realms of sentimental 
reminiscence, so dear to old people and so worthless to children. 
The interest is in the episodes of the story, which read like real 
occurrences, and are very lively and entertaining. We are at a loss 
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and other rhymes to other tunes equally vener- | 


to understand why Mr. MacDonald feels it necessary to keep to such 
strict English, and apologize so overmuch for the few passages of Seotch 
dialect that he must introduce. To put the elegant language, with 
due care for the subjunctive, into the mouths of his Scotch peasants, 
makes them absurd. There may be somewhat too much of Seotch in the 
dialogue of a story, as every one knows who has had to seek a glossary to 
make the sense ; but a modified Scotch is not only pleasant to read, but 
desirable for a boy to understand who has Scott’s novels before him. 
However, we had no intention of going into any artistic considerations in 
noticing this little story, for its merits end with its morality and its 
readable anecdotes. 

As a mere narrative, “ The Holiday Camp” has merit, and the incidents 
are ail probable enough. A bevy of boys and girls camp out for several 
days, under proper restrictions, in the woods of an English gentleman's 
estate, near a brook and lake, which give them fine opportunities for 
fishing and boat-racing. There is a rebellion in the boys’ end of the dor- 
mitory, which is quelled by a vigorous use of the slipper in the hands of 
the head-boy, but the principal sensation is the capture, 
conflict, of three burglars, caught prowling about the premises at night. 
The author insists a great deal, after the manner of his countrymen, that 
fair-play is an English virtue; and of the pluck and beefiness of Old 
England there is quite as much as is necessary in the slang discourse of 
the regattas. Except these, and some minor drawbacks, due to the scene 
of the story, we find nothing objectionable, and much that is likely to in- 
terest, in the story. We note with some satisfaction that the author has 
heard of Mark Twain’s “ Jumping Frog,” and introduces 
on page 10, 
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MR. LINCOLN’S STATUE IN UNION SQUARE. 


THE statue of Mr. Lincoln in Union Square, freed from its wrapper of 
planks, appears now united to its pedestal. A general objection to the 


(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


| statue itself, expressed when it alone could be seen, was rather a pleasant 


thing to notice. A dozen years ago, a better or worse work of art would 
have troubled fewer people. There is, naturally enough, a toleration of 
statues in the open air. A mass of metal and stone must needs exert 
itself somewhat, through art, to be offensive under the genial influences of 
light and atmosphere. There is no doubt that, separately, the statue was 
called a failure ; and in its seeming to be a simulacrum of Mr. Lincoln, 
even to his clothing, realism appeared to be at fault. The baldness of a 
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literal copy of nature accounted for all defects, until the evidence of 
failure by accumulation of mistakes made the statue interesting as 
a lesson of what not to do. As each little misapprehension of the | 
point came up, one recognized a certain general character of error, ac- | 
counting for the respectful dislike of statues which most people ob- 
scurely feel, i 
Certainly, given a portrait of Abraham Lincoln in his usual clothing, 
nochance is left for the usual attempts at beauty through elegance or 
proportion. By so much, then, is the task simplified. Mr. Lincoln was 
neither graceful nor majestic in person or in gesture, but his typical ugli- 
ness, not devoid of dignity, gives to the artist a figure logical in its very 
defects, and seen to advantage in certain definite positions only, any of 
which could be exactly ascertained. These difficulties have this further 
advantage, that if frankly accepted they ensure character, the ideal of 
realism, and avoid compromise, the curse of art. Art in itself is compro- 
mise enough ; so much has to be given up in its use that all remaining 
truths need to be reinforced, exaggerated sometimes, to recall the settled 
purpose in the nature we dare to imitate. Here, then, the straitened 
conditions of his subject should force the artist into realism, for which his 
metallic material gives him peculiar facilities. The clothes to be imitated 
are flimsy, and make sharp folds; they can be perfectly realized in the 
tenacity of bronze, and by so doing—by breaking folds as vigorously as 
on the real, by accentuating the projection of edges—the shining flatness 
of the metal can be broken up and the eye be directed to the main points of 
attention, and the particular truth becomes subservient to the general 
meaning. All the more, too, that such imitation of the thinness of the | 
covering can help by contrast the great merit and power of sculpture, the | 








assertion of the body’s structure under drapery—a very distinct character | 
of the bony frame of our hero. 
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This is what might be: let us see what hesitation will produce. A 
memory of the sculptured toga or pallium shall persuade to the copying of a 
coat no longer of cloth but of clay or stone, made, it is true, according to 
the cut of Mr. Lincoln’s, but padded out with the comfortable wadding of 


| some other man’s body; and, remembering Mr. Story’s statue in Boston, 


shall we say that of Mr. Everett? The trowsers, also, in their ponderous 
slope, shall be made to look as if they carried the mass above without the 
help of any interior legs. Above, where the thin shoulders characterized the 
man, and by their drooping gave importance and a certain sad sentiment 
to the head, all shall be hidden with a heavy cloak whose classical folds 
shall call attention to the meanness of our present costume. The marked 
features whose lines and wrinkles the bossy and edged metal might have 
paralleled, shall be smoothed and flattened out, and shine with a brazen 
polish. ‘To end it all, the anatomical improbability of a gesture and atti- 
tude suited to any other man shall help to add another monotonous statue 
to the list already published in metal and in stone. 

For, unfortunately, this tale of a statue is the story of many others, 
and therefore is told here. All such contradictions have been carried out 
even against difficulties, rather than to follow a programme without com- 
promise. It has been observed by some critic. perhaps in exaggeration, 
that whereas most pictures by fairly good painters are signed in their very 
execution, most statues need a catalogue of authors, and of modern por- 
trait statues that they could scarcely be known apart were their heads but 
taken off. Fortunately it is not so in nature: she is as fresh to-day as 
when centuries ago hundreds of sculptors, not born with greater talent 
than those of our time, filled Italy with lifelike and poetic works. But 
they disliked compromise in art, and recognized in realism the safeguard 


| of the ideal. Not of them could we say that they made the statues of 


other statues. 
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LOVE AND CHILDHOOD, With 12 Superb Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, neatly gilt, $1 50. 


PAUL KONEWKA’S SILHOUETTE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO GOETHE'S FAUST. The Eng- 
lish text from Bayard Taylor's new translation. One 
elegant quarto, bound in levant cloth, ueatly gilt, 
bevelled boards, price $4. 


DEBORAH'S DRAWER. 
BY ELEANOR GRACE O'REILLY, 


Author of “ Daisy's Companions." With Fine Ilustra- 
tions, and neatly bound in black and gold. Square 
$2mo, price $150. (English edition limited.) 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Just Publis hed. 


TAINE’S ART IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


“One feels at moments as if before this writer there bad 


been no critics, no travellers, observers, or wsthetic in- | 


quisitors."’—Nation. 
EPISODES AND LYRICAL PIECES. 
BY ROBERT KELLEY WEEKS. 
lémo, $1 50. 


“Shon!d Mr. Weeks never write another line, his claim 
te an houerable mention among American poets would be 
secure.""—Springfield Republican, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
25 Bond Street, New York. 
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VAN. NOSTRAND’ S 


Eclectic Engineering Magazine. 
Vol. 3. No. G. For December, 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS : 

Solar Heat (Minetrated).—Determination of the Unit of 
Oblique Pressure (Ilustrated).—The Gauge for the Rail- 
ways of the Future.—-The Solar Engine (Ilustrated).— 
Pneumatic Transmission through Tunnels and Pipes. — 
On the Separation of Phoaphoric Acid from Iron Ores and 
Iron Cinders. — Rolling Loads.—On Liquid or Coneen- 
trated Fucl.—Sea Walls and Foreshores.—On the Duty of 
Cornish and other Pumping Engines.—On the Mode of 
Working Coal and the Mechanical Appliances in the Mid- 
land Coal Fields.—Explosive Power of Nitro-Glycerine,— 
Working Load of Iron Structures.—Fireproof Structures 
~—Rail Mending.—The Application of Hot Blast to Blow- 
pipe Purpose, and the Proposed Substitution of Heated 
Air for Oxygen in Producing certain Thermal and Hiumi- 
nating Effects.—Tractive Power of Locomotives.— The 
Sewage of the Air.—Electrolytic Insulation.-- Ferro Man- 
ganese,—The Utility of Railways for War Puarposes.— 
Mobility of Field Artillery.—-War and Education.—Cen- 
tralizing Motive Power.—On a Steam-Power Meter (Iilas- 
trated).—Ransome Stone.--On the Application of the 
Centre Rail System in Brazil, ete —The History of Mill- 
tary Fire-arms.--Iron Arches (Llustrated).—Dust Foch — 
The Uses of the Bessemer Metal.--Lecture on Stream 
Lines and Waves in Connection with Naval Architec- 
ture, 

Paraoraras.—Railway Notee.—Iron and Steel Notes. 

—Ordnance and Naval Notes.—Eagineering Structares.— 
New Books. —Miscellaneous. 





Terms: Published Monthly 
Numbers, 50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


“RAILROAD GAZETTE 


The Railroad ‘Man’ s — 
ng ine erin 


sa wg 

Weekly s 
Quarto 

Jonrnal, 

2i Pages, Advertising 


| Reporte 
} Manav re ment, 
A. N. REL LOG AN Pablishe ¥: 
Tenus: $3 per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicago. 
CB Will be Four Dollars after January 1,137. et 


at $5 per annum; Single 


$=» 





* A set of books that contains what may be called the 
cream of reading and research from the times of Dr, John- 
son to our own.” 


WIDDLETON’S 
CHOICE LIBRARY EDITION 


oF 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
Authorized and Complete. Edited, with Notes, by his 
Son, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, ex-Premier of Great 
Britain. In 9 vols. crown 8vo, large, clear type, on 
fine toned paper, bound in handsome library style, in 
extra cloth, comprising: 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 4 vols., $7. 
THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2 vola., $3 50. 
THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 
2 vola,, $5 3 50. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 1 — $2 35. 

Any of the Works sold separately, as above, or the en- 
tire set of 9 vola., in acase, for $15 ; haif-calf, $30. 

*,* For sale at the principal Book-stores thronghont 
the country; and sent by mail or expreas, on receipt of 
price, by 

W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
7 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK. 

Many other choice impreseions of Standard Worke of 
value for the Library will be found in our Catalogue, 
Mailed free upon application, 
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OPINIONS RESPECTING 


First Steps in English Literature.” 





The Publishers of Gruman’s “ Finst Steps in ENGLISH 
Lirenature take the opportunity afforded by a new 
edition of this successful hand-book to bring together 
some of the very favorable jadgments passed upon it by 
teachers and editors. 

From Joseru G. Coeswett, LL D., Recently Librarian of 
the Astor Library. 

* I know of no work in the English language from which 
eo much on the subject can be learned in so small a com- 
pass as from this, As an outline for beginners, it is all 
that can be desired, and an excellent preparation for a 
more extended course. I miss a few names from the list 
of American writers which I think ought to be there, and 
no doubt will be in a future edition.” 

From Cyrus Nortruror, Professor of English Literature 
in Yale College. 

*“Tts clearness and conciseness, the interesting histori- 
cal facts introduced as closely related to our literature or 
the history of eur language, the judicious selection of an- 
thors, and the bold rejection of o:hers by which your work 
is kept within the proper limits of such an undertaking, 
are some of the points which have specially impressed 
me."’ 

From Homer B. Srracver, Principal of Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Mr. Gilman has prepared a valuable work. Tdo not 
know where an equal amount of valuable literary in- 
formation, combined with judicious criticism, can be 
found in so brief a space.” $ 

From the Curtst1An Unton, Henry Ward Beecher, 
rditor. 

“Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gilman has 
contrived to take a marvellously comprehensive and 
thorough survey of English literature from its dawn to 
our own day. 

From the Hartrorp Counant. 

“*Pirst Steps in English Literature’ is a little hand- 
book that we desire most heartily to commend. It is the 
most concise, comprehensive, intelligent, and the best ar- 
ranged outline of English literature that bas ever been 
printed, so far as we know. 

*,* Gilman's ‘First Steps” is a 16mo volume of 231 
pp.. with three charts, valuable indexes, and bibliogra- 
yny ; bound in flexible cloth, price $1.00, For sale by all 
p *ksellers, and sent prepaid on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 


“We strongly recommend this book 
as one of the most entertaining volumes 
of travel that has appeared for some 


years.”—London A thenwum. 


Tent Life in Siberia. 


BY GEORGE KENNAN. 
12mo, cloth. $2. 


c. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


New York. 





To Collectors of Choice Books 





The undersigned begs to invite attention to 
his extensive assortment of Sranpanrp, ILLvs- 
TRATED, and Frine-Art Works, embracing 
the largest and best-selected stock of Im- 
ported Books in the country, all of which are 
offered at reasonable prices. 

J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER AND BooKsELLER, 
706 Broadway, 


Catalogues sent to any address upon receipt of a stamp 


New York. 


to pay postage. 


| Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 





The Nation. 





[Number 283 











Publishers and Booksellers, 
47 AND 49 GREENE STREET 

(Old Stand of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.), 

NEW YORK. 


Up-Town Agency for 
MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


All New Books received as soon as issued, 
and orders for EVERYTHING in our line exe- 


cuted promptly and at the lowest rates. 





American Journal of Science and 
Arts, 


Founded by Professor Silliman in 1818, and now 
numbering 100 volumes, in two series of 
50 volumes each. 








EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 
PROFESSORS SILLIMAN AND DANA, 


Associate Eprrors, 
PROFESSORS GRAY and GIBBS, of Cambridge, and 
NEWTON, JOHNSON, BRUSH, and VERRILL, 
of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

A Tuikp Sexes in MONTHLY Numbers, making two 
volumes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 
1871. Subscription price, $6 a year, or 50 cents a number. 

A few Complete Sets on sale of the First and Second 
Serics. Address 


SILLIMAN & DANA, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES MILLER, 647 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RED-LINE EDITION 
OF ELIZABETH B4aRRETT BROWNING’'S PORTI- 
CAL WORKS. Uniform with the Red-Line Edition of 
Tennyson and Longfellow. With original illustrations 
by Sol. Eytinge, Jr, Hennessey, Thwaites, and Bush, 
Beautiful tinted paper. 1 vol. small 4to, cloth, gilt ex. 
$4 50; half-calf, $6; full calf or morocco, $8, 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SLOVENLY KATE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


Translated from the German, With numerous illustra- 
tions, colored. A companion volume to the famous and 
popular ** Laughter Book.” 4to, cloth, $2. 


BOOK OF NONSENSE. Full of Funny Pie- 


tures, drawn by Edward Lear. 1 vol. oblong, cloth, $2. 


DORE’'S POPULAR FAIRY TALES. With 
full-page illustrations, by Gustave Doré, Handsomely 
bound. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway, New York. 





GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 8vo, price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE * NATION,” Box 6732, New York City, 





——— 


London 'Bocks. 


CATALOGUE NO. 23, 
Containing Prices and Descriptions of many 
SCARCE, 
CurRIOUS, 
AND STANDARD 
ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


In press, and will be sent free of charge to any address. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
{7 Murray Street, 


New York. 


New Publications 


THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. Meditations selected from 
the works of Augustine, Chrysostom, Bishop Cosin, 
Bishop Hall, and other writers. With Twelve Photo- 
qepes, after Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Murillo, 
wuido, Delaroche. Ary Scheffer, and other masters. 
Small 4to, cloth, illuminated and gold cover, $6. 

HOLIDAY PLEASURES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the author of * Harry Lawton’s Adventures.” 
With Twelve Full-page Etchings. By Rudolf Geiss- 
ler. 4to, cloth, extra, $3. 

CHATTERBOX. Volume for 1870. Edited 
by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. Small 4to, boards. Mlus- 
trated with a Colored Frontispiece and upwards of 
280 fine Wood-cuts, many of which are full-page Ex- 
gravings. $1 50. 


POTT & AMERY, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, 
New York. 








AN IMPORTANT FACT FOR THE 
PUBLIC. 


The following letter is one of hundreds received of like 
tenor. Kerosene has become a household terror, owing 
to the daily accidents that oceur from its careless use. 
Pratt's Astral Oil may be relied upon as the safest, purest, 
and best illuminating oil in the marKet. It burns in the 
ordinary kerosene lainps, is free from offensive odor, and 
gives a clear, uniform, and brilliant light: 


‘* Troy, N. Y., August 22, 1870. 


** Mr, CHaRLEs Pratr: 

“ Sur: We have a short story to tell you abont ‘ Astral 
Oil.’ In the rear of our store, about three years since, we 
had a warehouse built, with gravel roof, for storing Paints, 
Oils, Glass, Acids, Kerosene Oil, etc., ete. Unfortunately 
for us, it was set on fire early Saturday morning, and en- 
tirely consumed. The 100 cases of Astra) Oil bought from 
you a few days since were in the warehouse, and. strange 
to say, came out of the fire almost unharmed; they were 
piled up two and three tiers higk; the wood casea, of 
course, were burned off. and several of the top cans unsol- 
dered on top ; but there was no explosion, and the oil in 
the open cans did not burn. The rear of our store was 
very badly damaged. The Astral Oi] was within six or 
eight feet from the store, and, of course, in a hot place. 
Had the eo taken place, nothing could have saved 
the store. We had several barrels of Aerosene in the ware- 
house, which burned lively. To say the least. the Oi! has 
stood a very severe test, and we think it is all you claim 
itto be. This morning, before anything was disturbed, 
we had a picture taken of the ruins, showing the Oil as it 
remained after the fire was put out. 

** Yours respectfully, 
“Sropparp & Burton.” 





The picture above-mentioned, and original letter, may 
be seen at our Office; also several of the damaged cans, 
as they came out of the fire. 

Send for Circulars. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
EsTaBiisHep 1770, 
MANUFACTURERS, PACKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
STRICTLY PURE OILS, 

103 Fulton Street, New York. 














